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THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

A MONG anniversaries peculiar torund deeply cherished 
4 by the nation, Washington's birthday holds an hon 
ored place. In recent days the women of the land have 
bestirred themselves to remove from our record the stig- 
ma of neglect in allowing the memory of Mary, the mo- 
Her grave at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, has been the shrine of many a 
tender pilgrim’s heart; money has been freely contribu- 
ted and generously expended in the erection of a suitable 
monument to mark the place where this great woman 
siceps, and motherhood has received a new and noble 
recognition in the tributes paid to her 


ther of Washington, to wane in our reward 


To his early training, and the simple, upright, and beau 
tiful character of his mother, our greatest man owed his 
sturdy strength, bis unbending rectitude, his fearless pa- 

As time passes, and we study Washington's life, 
unmoved by the partisanship which besets and em! arrasses 
contemporary criticism, we diseern with increased respect 
that this was a man above all pettiness, crystalline in his 
truth, heroic in every crisis, Born in a plain Virginia 
furm-house, raised, as the picturesque and homely South- 
ern phrase describes it, by a plain, truth-speaking, God 
fearing gentlewoman, whose husband, dying while her 
children were very young, left them to her care and train 
ing, Washington's whole career was a testimony to her 
uncommon excellence and unstained integrity 

As we read the stories of the two lives, that of the son 
ind that of the mother, we are impressed with the feeling 
that they were net complex or subtle, but almost child- 
ishly trustful and direct from first to Inst 

In her judicious rearing of ber boy, Mary Washington 
seem to have insisted only on the elemental things—on 
obedicnce, courage, truth 


triotism 


She was not a modern matron 
who eluborated profound methods of child-training ; in 
deed, occupied as she was with the management of her 
estate und her household, and with the various affairs 
which in her day fell upon the strong shoulder of the 
house-mother, she had no time to be elaborate. Her rule 
in the home was rigid, but under its stern sway there was 
protection, room for development, opportunity for hap 
piness 

Probably the youthful Washington was not beset by 
tutors and lessons at every turn; nagging was absolutely 
unknown in his experience; he had high siandards pre- 
sented to him, but never paraded; they were simply in the 
atmosphere and part of the home environment. And so 
from a sweet, quiet, uneventful boyhood there grew up 
the ‘brave, true, serene, patriotic gentleman of whom it 
became at last possible to say that he had been, “‘ first in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Cannons boom, flags flutter, bells ring, for the birthday 
of Washington, and as the women of the country hear 
and see, they add their loving homage to the memory of 
Washington's mother 


AT THE OPERA IN BARCKLONA., 


6 by- desserts of this part of the country, the nuts and 

raisins, the candied ffuits and fragrant oranges, 
over which we linger as we no longer do at home—the 
desserts, | think, inspire us like a man’s after-dinner smoke 
about the table. At any rate, with them on the 7aurwa ev- 
ery day comes the mood to talk—sometimes of that which 
we have done and seen, sometimes of that which we have 
never seen and want to do. Each day we have a new 
theme, never an old one repeated, Both eagerness and 
leisure, that rare combination, are possible on a yacht as 
nowhere else, [ believe 

To-day we laughed over Saccarone’s theory of success 
in Spain—Saccarone, it must be remembered, the magis- 
trate, black-lhaired, and wearing a red cravat. ‘* When 
you want anything,” he is accustomed to say to us, “* walk 
in and take it. They all expect you to do so in Spain.” 
The Professor has suggested that this probably reflects 
leas of the willingness of the Spanish mind than the force 
of the Enylish desire—the English desire as felt at Gi- 
braltar. However, Sxccarone practises his precepts, as we 
all admitted. He jumps out of the carriage and takes 
what he wants from a garden without leave or license. 
He finds the post-office locked, and the pos!master gone 
for his nap or his dinner, and he sends to rouse him, tell- 
ing him that strangers wait. He comes on bourd and 
says to ns that all the boxes at the opera are engaged, but 
that he has written to a director—not even an acquaint- 
ance—to give up his tous. And the curious part of it is 
that be does get the letters and the opera box, and nove 
of us know whether the English in him or the Spanish 
accomplishes his purpose. 

The uniformed officials this morning had stopped us at 
the door, saying that the judges had already assembled, 
and the court was about to open. Indeed, we saw the 
prisoners sitting handcuffed near us—two young boys, 
looking more scared than wicked. We, of course, turned 
nway; but Saccarone, saying, ‘‘ Let the court wait; we're 
in Spain,” walked past. And the judges themselves—the 
judges in black robes and white lace—received us, bowing 
with true Spanish courtesy, while the president conducted 
us about the different rooms. showing us the famous tap- 
estries hanging there—t»pestries that would make the 
reputation of a museum—while the prisoners and the 
witnesses waited outside, and the crowd looked on in 
wonder. 
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We were less astonished at Saccarone’s success at the 
opera, and we told him so, laughing over our nuts and 
wine. For hardly a box had any one in it, and, except 
the soldiers who were stationed by twos in every aisle 
and by every door, there were hardly three hundred peo- 
ple in the house. Barcelona has hardly yet recovered 
from the fright of that anarchist bomb a year ago, which 
shattered the building, killing more than a score of peo- 
ple. The orchestra is delightful, the performance goes 
on without a hiteh, but still the timid cannot be induced 
to venture. Nothing more gloomy and triste can be 
imagined than this great splendid lofty structure, badly 
liffitedsalmost empty, guarded everywhere by soldiers, 
while the actors play their little parts with undaunted 
courage, even brilliancy, to frightened silent spectators. 
The officers of the Chicago went one night, some fifteen 
of them, in full uniform, at the consul’s request. Since 
then the attendance has been larger. The house only 
opened a few weeks ago. 

It was not of the opera-house, though, that we talked 
longest to-day. Gloomy pictures are tabooed in the 
Taurus. We liked better discussing the wide streets and 
promenades, the general air of awakening, the unmis- 
takable air of prosperity, the fine bits of architecture one 
finds buried in this sudden growth of modern opulence. 
There is that old stone court from which the stairway 
ascends to the rooms of the judges. Round the four sides 
of the unroofed open court, high against the sky, are life- 
size figures in gargoyles, old men and old women, tur- 
baned Turks, monkeys, lions, their bodies thrust out from 
the wall, all of them like inquisitive meddlers, peering 
down at every one who comes and goes, We liked, too, 
some of the pictures that we saw—the Fortuny, and that 
portrait of the ‘* Queen Regent and her little son,” he stand- 
ing with an olive branch in his left hand, its leaves across 
his mother’s dress; she was standing back of him, with 
her right hand over his right shoulder, as though she said: 
** Here is your baby king, who brings you peace. But 
respect his youth, for 1, his mother, stand back of him, 
and my right arm defends him.” This, though, is what 
Miss Van Auken said. Saccarone, 1 think, did not care 
for the picture. 


ON GROWING OLD. 


6 ber wind was blowing pleasantly in at the window of 
a room where an elderly lady sat at her desk opening 
the letters which the mail had brought her. The lady’s 
hair was white and wavy around her temples, and it was 
an affliction to her artistic eye that the knot at the back 
of her head was undeniably brown. This contrast seemed 
to her « type also of her life,the brown hair lending her 
an imagination and aspirations which the gray would 
never let her carry out. The silver strands seemed ever 
holding her back like silken threads. 

As slie opened her last letter there fell out two cards, 
one b®aring the name of Mrs. James Tuckington Carroll, 
and the other—a tiny card tied to the large one by a white 
ribbon bow—read, Edith Tuckington Carroll. 

** Now,” said the lady, aloud, ** Mrs. Carroll never sent 
me that. Nobody but her father would have thought of 
me. Dick knew I should be interested in hearing of his 
grandchild—dear old Dick!” 

And this sent the white-haired lady's thoughts back 
along the vista of years—alas! how many ?—when her hair 
was all brown, and she and Dick had passed so many 
happy days together, both so young and buoyant, 

* Dick dear,” she wrote, ‘you sent me this card, 1 
know, und it was good of you; but how do you like being 
agrandfather? You did not in the least look like a grand- 
father when I remember you. Are you gray? Do you 
like growing old, Dick? I'm growing old too, and I don’t 
like it at all. That is,my feet are growing old, but my 
heart thumps and bangs around as young as it ever was. 
That's the horrid part of it. If all of me grew old to- 
gether I could bear it better. But I think I too should 
like to have a grandchild to hold in my arms. It’s hug- 
ging the babies that keeps us fresh, and a woman's heart 
alt—my age—longs as devoutly and legitimately for a 
grandchild as ever in younger days it cherished the 
thought of maternity.” 

Dick’s reply was not long in coming. 
never were long in coming. 

**My dear ——,” he wrote, ‘‘ I was delighted to receive 
your sweet little note. I am bearing my new honors with 
much dignity. Should you ever reach the age and re- 
sponsibility of becoming a grandmother, just amble along 
at your natural gait, do just as you always have done, 
and nobody will ever know the difference. This is the 
advice of a fellow who has tried being a grandpapa for a 
month, and knows what he is talking about. ‘Am I 
gray? Well, yes, a little, but you wouldn't know it 
across the street. My arms are getting a little short for 
reading, except in a good light. When the light is bad I 
put on a pair of eye-glasses. Nothing the matter with my 
eyes, but it’s easier on my arm, not having to hold it out 
so straight. I don't stoop worth a cent. You complain 
of your feet not keeping up with the juvenility of your 
heart. Well, dearie, when i tried to play a game of base- 
ball on the Fourth of July, I found that it was my legs 
that wouldn't keep up through nine innings with my ju- 
venility. I madea record on five innings asa sprinter all 
the same, but for a week afterwards I didn’t sprint even 
a little bit. Hereafter lam going to make my juvenile 
heart keep pace with my underpinning, or put a check- 
rein on it.” 

Now what makes the difference between these two let- 
ters? For this Dick and this brown-eray-haired Indy may 
serve as types for many another. Dick was as old as his 
friend, and yet the years which weighed upon her he 
langhed over. Men never grow old, and the cause possi- 
bly is—almost certainly is—that they escape criticism, or 
feel it less sensitively. Who asks ever if a young man is 
a‘ sucecss in society? Who cares if he is not a success? 

This question is important to almost every woman, and 
critical eyes are turned upon her growing and upon ber 
grown. Perlaps in the latter case she receives, or feels 
more, the wounds to her innocent vanity than when a 
débutante. 

If the woman advanced in years—when her legs are old 
and her heart young— moves heavily or with limping 
gait, never think that she is not infinitely more sensitive 
to the fuct than any observer can Tr be, especially 
if, as in many instances, she bas been brilliant and beau- 


Dick’s replies 


tiful. Her manver grows constrained; fears assail her. 
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How can she be sure of her welcome in a company where 
her eye is the first to award the palm to so many younger 

more charming? It is a hard phase of life, perlaps 
the very hardest that a woman passes through, She has 
again, very much handicapped now, to find her level in 
the world. 

Not the least formidable of these handicaps is the 
‘training ” of the next generation. She has taught these 
young people about all they know, and it is impossible to 
feel them so much wiser than herself that she can unre- 
prea 1 step back to a lower seat. And yet this is 
the unvarying lesson age bas to learn. Youth is at the 
helm in these modern days. 

When that is written down, do not the words have a fa- 
miliar look? Yes, this was the cry of our own grand 
mothers. We thought it was unreasonable then; perhaps 
it is now; and maybe, too, it is only the transition from 
youth to age that hurts, while happiness and serenity 
wait on the other side. 

Certain it is that in these days of schools for everything 
there should be a school where one could be taught to 
grow old, and a cosmetic devised which would keep the 
gray locks brown, or make the brown locks gray, and the 
thumping heart should be made to keep even pace with 
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\ 7 E have been having winter in Paris; and winter, as 

Alfred de Musset once remarked, is a malady. The 
French don’t prepare for winter. They just worry through 
it in some way or other. They shiver about, and as 1 go 
down the Champs Elysées and across the Place de la Con- 
corde the only thing I can think of is Aldrich’s line, 
‘** Somewhere in desolate wind-swept space.” The bean- 
tiful wide expanse is bleak and deserted, and seems to be 
characteristic of everything, and the statwes huddle to- 
gether in their robes of ice. But a little bit warmer, and 
everybody is out skating. In my next letter I hope to 
write about skating in Paris—‘* winter sports in the gay 
French capital,” as the newspapers would have it. But, 
alas! I’ve had influenza, and haven't been in it so far as 
skating is concerned, not even to sitting by one of the big 
Italian-looking braziers with which the banks of the lakes 
in the Bois are warmed. 

Two or three nights ago we rolled ourselves up in furs 
and went down for two hours or soto the ball at the 
Hétel de Ville. No princess in Europe has a more beau- 
tiful palace to dance in than have the people of Paris 
when the state gives its balls. My experiences of balls 
in palaces has not been large. Do you remember that 
funny old poem we used to read, ‘*‘’Mid pleasures and 
palaces, and there-I have been some”? 1 think I never 
went to but one ball in a palace, but that was no more ef- 
fective in its arrangement and properties than this ball at 
the Hdtel de Ville. The entire facade of the building was 
outlined with little fairy-lamps, and as we went in, all up 
and down the magnificent staircases on either side were 
stationed the Republican guard—tall, fine-looking soldiers 
iu uniform, with shining brass helmets.. The suites of 
rooms, and. the long corridors, and the immense halls 
turned into ballrooms seemed endless, and in all of these 
the spaces between the windows were filled either with 
Gobelin tapestries or frescoes by the most celebrated of 
the French artists, while the windows themselves were 
banked with red and white camellias. Fifteen thousand 
people were present at the ball, Every person employed 
in any way by the state I think’is entifled to a certain 
number of invitations, and the master of ceremonies, who 
is responsible for the rest of the cards,is besieged for 
days, and even nights, for weeks beforehand, and has 
scarcely any peace of mind at all. It is purely a French 
ball, made up of the good and respectable citizens of the 
republic. he only Americans I saw there were the 
members of our own party. There was an entire edi- 
tion of the human comedy in the gowns. Everybody 
had worn her best, and if the best was a beautiful ball 
gown trimmed with pierreries, according to the present 
fashion, good; if it was only her best worsted frock of 
gray crépon, she had put it on with a bit of mimosa in her 
hair, and as she leaned her new white glove on her ius- 
band’s arm, you felt that they were conscious they were 
at a ball and were going to see the President. And Bal- 
zac and Daudet and all the rest have taught you to know 
just how they felt. 

The President came about half past eleven. ‘ A—h!” 
went through the room, and then the band struck up the 
** Marseillaise.” Everybody formed in two lines, the wo- 
men stood on chairs, and the men shouted, ‘* Vive Faure.” 
The President came on, bowing to right and left, with a 
lady in a green gown veiled with spangled tulle leaning 
on hisarm. Behind came the members of the cabinet, of 
which the tall white head of Ribot towered above the 
others. ‘‘Il est bien,” I heard, with satisfied intonations, 
as M. Faure passed. He pleased the people. I think he 
will be a success. 

The next day we went to another characteristic French 
spectacle, the funeral services for Marshal Canrobert, for 
which invitations had come in deep purple, edged with 
wide black borders, reading as follows: 

Obséeques 
de son excellence 
le Maréchal Canrobert, 


Grand-Croix de la | » d'ionneur 
EGLISE DBS INVALIDES. 


The French love funerals, and nothing is more charac- 
teristic of them than their respect for their dead. The 
scene before Les Invalides as we drove up to it seemed 
all done for some magnificent scenic effect. A regiment 
of soldiers in army-blue coats and scarlet trousers, with 
bayonets stacked, were stationed in the great open space 
before the church. It was a beautiful winter morning, 
one of the rare days here when the sun shines and the air 
is clear and crisp, and a light fall of snow made one think 
of one of Detaille’s pictures, with the leafless branches of 
the trees standing out against the pale sky. All the front 
of the church was covered with black and silver, and the 
columns were wound with crape covered with silver stars, 
while over the great door fell a great transparent veil 
of bjack, also sown with shining stars of silver. Inside, 
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it seemed to me one of the most imposing places I had 
ever seen—the great nave hung with black with silver 
fringes, green thet burning in immense silver urns, 
palms and battle-flags draped all the length of the tribunes 
and the choir, rundreds of wax tapers burning in silver 
lampadaires towering far above the heads of the people, 
and the place slowly filling with Senators and Deputies, 
members of the diplomatic corps, the Académie Fran- 
gaise, judges and préfets, generals of the army, princes 
and prelates, nearly everybody in brilliant uniforms, with 
breasts glittering with decorations and orders. Now the 
clergy of the church escort up the main aisle the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard, a frail old man, with a 
refined Savonarola sort of face, in purple robes with a col- 
lar of ermine. Now it’s the Papal Nuncio in deep red, 
trimmed with cobweby lace. 

We heard all the mass, rather to our dismay, because 
the church was too cold ; one could see one’s breath through- 
out all the service, but there was no way of getting out. 
When the beautiful notes of what we call “ Rest in the 
Lord,” sung with Latin words, floated down to us through 
the air, we soared away from earth and forgot we were 
freezing. When the far-away voices of the priests reached 
us only in faint echoes we came back to earth again and 
remembered, so that when the mass was over we were 
giad. 

The only other thing we have done of interest this 
week was to go to the opening day of the Mirliions, the 
club of the “ Epatants,” as it is called in French argot. 
For four months of the year Paris is ‘la ville peinte.” A 
special rite of Parisian existence, as well regulated as the 
openings of the theatres in September, the “first nights ” 
of the winter, and the season at the seashore in the sum- 
mer, is the opening of the little salons in February. Every- 
body goes who belongs to the world at ail, and all the 
grand seigneurs of painting descend from their chateaux 
in the Avenue de Villiers and mingle, for once, with so- 
ciety people. 

This year the exhibition is not at all interesting, and the 
only thing I really cordially liked wasa picture by Boutet 
de Monvel of two little girls. The simplicity of it is in- 
describable—two little girls with quaint baby faces stand- 
ing side by side, one in a pink, the other in a red gown, 
the coloring in such cool, flat tones as to seem only used 
to heighten the effect of the drawing. Carolus Duran has 
portraits of Mrs. Senator Brice and her two daughters, 
one of the most unsatisfactory things he has ever done, 
The arrangement is stiff, the color inharmonious, and the 
faces are absolutely expressionless, It isa pity to have 
made so little of such interesting subjects, and especially 
of Miss Helen Brice’s beautiful face. Bonnat has a por 
trait of a woman in a white satin gown, luminous, but 
very hard. Besnard, whom I always enjoy, is less after 
my heart than usual this year. He has a portrait of a 
girl with yellow hair, blue eyes, and a- suggestive sort of 
face above a neck so badly drawn that the whole effect of 
the picture is spoiled. In fact I am afraid I shall have 


to go back to my Boutet de Monvel if I want to say nice 

things, and if I don’t like the pictures what is the use 

of writing about them at all? So I’il say nothing more. 
KaTHARINE De Forest. 





H°’ shall summer cotton dresses be maqe? is the in- 
quiry from many correspondents who make these 
gowns at home during the quiet weeks of Lent, leaving 
spring woollens later for the newest modes. There are 
no great changes to mention, as the fashions of the pres- 
ent season furnish the key-note of these simple gowns. 
The prettiest waists of thin cottons, dotted Swiss muslin, 
nainsook, and orgundy are made with drooping blouse 
front, tucked, box-pleated, or striped lengthwise with in- 
sertion. One of the most youthful models is a French 
nainsook waist hooked in the back over a fitted lining of 
cambric. The front, all in ove piece, droops in the middle 
low over the belt, and is tucked lengthwise in eight groups 
of quarter-inch tucks, four tucks in each cluster. The 
fulness is gathered at the throat and at the waist-line, the 
sides being smooth-fitting and not drooping. The back 
is also gathered at top and bottom, and the closing is 
hidden in this fulness. Large puffed sleeves end at the 
elbow, and fall in a tucked ruffle below. White satin 
ribbon is draped as a stock and as a belt, ending in large 
projecting loops in the back. 

For thin waists made without lining a charming model 
has a box-pleated back with blouse front. This is first 
merely a plain waist fitted easily by darts and side forms, 
buttoned down the front, and extending a few inches be- 
low the belt-line inside the skirt. Three lengthwise box- 
pleats are then added down the back, each an inch and a 
half to two inches wide, as best suiis the figure. The 
are pressed flatly, and are sewed down the middle on their 
wrong side—without being stitched on the edges. Droop- 
ing over the front and concealing the opening is a blouse- 
like piece of the material, either tucked in clusters with a 
row of half-inch Valenciennes edging standing out amid 
the tucks, or else striped with four or five rows of open- 
worked insertion an inch wide. This front is gath- 
ered in one wide piece just below the throat, and at the 
top of the shoulder-seams, and again at the belt. Wide 
square epaulettes of the material edged with straight in- 
sertion are sewed on above the armboles and fall low on 
the sleeves. Insertions in diagonal rows are in the puffed 
tops of the sleeves reaching to the clbow, and in all-around 
rows on the close part on the forearm. There is no lining 
in the sleeves. Satin ribbon of the color prevailing in the 
material or in contrast to it forms the neckband and belt, 
overlaid with a row of insertion through the middle. 

Skirts for all kinds of thin lawns as well as for closer 
woven ginghams and zephyrs are made five yards wide at 
the foot and broadly hemmed. They have a gored front 
breadth with a gored breadth on each side, not too much 
sloped, but with easy fulness, gathered at the belt. Back 
of this are straight breadths sufficient to give the required 
width. The skirt is gathered to a belt of the material 
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lined with strong linen and stitched flatly at top and bot- 
tom, and hooked in the back. ‘This belt goes above the 
edge of the waist, and is covered by the ribbon belt already 
noted. Some modistes advise a foundation skirt of plain 
white cambric added to the same belt and trimmed at the 
foot with a flounce or else a plain hemmed band of the 
thin dress goods. Others suggest the purchase of a skirt 
of cream-white taffeta silk, made with godet pleats in the 
back, and a slip waist (like a corset cover) of the same 
taffeta, to wear under various thin summer muslins. Many 
ladies, however, prefer washable skirts aud waists or corset 
covers of French nainsook or of cambric as coolet and 
more daintily clean. 

White nainsook dresses have a full round waist droop- 
ing in front made of all-over embroidery in open patterns, 
The sleeves have a puff of plain nainsook ai the top, and 
the close lower part is of embroidery. Insertions of em- 
broidery trim the skirt of plain nainsook, Ecru batistes 
and colored chambéry frocks are also made in this way. 
Another way of using the white embroidery, and quite a 
‘* dressy” way, is to make of it a short basque with the 
basque flaring quite full in the back. The front turns 
back in long varrow revers from an inncr blouse front of 
plain white mull or lace, or else of silk crape of some 
duinty color, the stock, belt, and chouz of satin ribbon to 
matcn. 

A good way to modernize a plain belted waist of last 
summer is to give it a blouse effect by trimming the 
front with three lengthwise bands of ribbon two inches 
wide overlaid with white guipure or with open embroid- 
ered insertion, Start the longest band at the throat, let- 
ting it hide the fastening of the waist, and make it droop 
two inches below the top of the be!t, then be brought 
back and inside the belt. The two other bands start near 
the top of the shoulder seam, und go into the belt without 
drooping so much as that in the middle. These repre- 
sent box-pleats very prettily. 

Box-pleated Norfolk waists and also jackets that extend 
below the belt will be much used for simple morning 
dresses of gingham, or the various cottons, cheviot, duck, 
Galatea twills, and linen also. They will be made with 
either two or three box-pleats in front and back alike, or 
else with one broad double box-pleat instead, in the way 
already noted in the Bazar. Dressmakers differ in mak- 
ing these waists, some preferring t stitch in the box- 
pleats before cutting out the waist, while others make a 
fitted waist and sew the pleats on invisibly. 

Cotton shirt-waists made by tailors are cut precisely as 
they were last summer, with the exception that sleeves 
are still larger. The soft unstarched front is gathered 
below the throat and at the belt-line, and fastened by four 
pearl buttons through button-holes worked in a box. pleat 
an inch and a quarter wide, turned back on the left side, 
aud stitched near each edge. The back is gathered under 
the belt, or held there in six small meeting pleats, the nar- 
row belt being stitched on the outside, and the waist ma- 
terial continuing four inches below all around, to go in- 
side the dress-skirt. The top of the back fits smoothly, 
being entirely without gathers, and has a pointed yoke, 
stitched duwn with two rows of stitching on all its edges. 
This yoke is cut with a bias seam down the middle, which 
also has two rows of stitching, and, when made of striped 
gingham or zephyr, the stripes meet in points very ef- 
fectively. The collar may be high and standing, or else 
turned over. In both cases there is a neck-band buttoned 
on by oue or two buttons, to which the collar is sewed. 
Small black satin neckties in a butierfly bow, or in a 
smaller bow, like that of men’s narrowly folded evening 
ties, are worn with these collars. The shirt sleeves, twen- 
ty-two inches wide at the top (for medium sizes), taper to 
twelve inches below, where they are slightly gathered to 
a straight starched cuff three inches deep. This cuff 
opens on the outside of the arm, and a slit, necessary in 
the sleeve above, is covered by a flat stitched pleat. If 
linked sleeve-butions are used, the cuffs merely meet, and 
have two button-holes, but for the simple shiris pearl 
buttons are preferred, with only one button-hole. There 
is also another button and hole in the opening slit. An 
interlining of coarse linen is inside the cuffs, and a single 
row of stitching is all around them. The stylish ma- 
terials for these shirts are Madras ginghams with small 
brocaded designs, striped and checked zephyrs, silk ging- 
hams, sleazily woven cotton cheviots in basket squares, 
and also gray aud écru linens, 

Ladies are to wear white linen collars with colored 
shirts precisely as gentlemen wear them. The cuffs, 
however, are of the colored cotton. The high, straight 
standing-collar is preferred in linen, but those turned over 
will ulso be worn. Stiffly starched shirt-bosoms like those 
of last year are offered again, and are especially appro- 
priate with the white linen collars. 

The ‘‘skirt and shirt” dress is again commended by 
tailors for plain wear in the summer, whether made of 
percale, cotton cheviot, cotton duck, the various ging- 
bams, zephyr, and Madras, or else of colored linens. Ten- 
nis and yachting flannels are similarly fashioned, and are 
chosen in stripes of red, grayish-blue, navy blue, tan, or 
black with white. The shirt is the waist described above 
with a yoke back and gathereil front. The round skirt is 
four yards and a half wide at the fuot, with the front and 
side breadths sloped towards the top. A ribbon belt with 
buckle of silver or of pearl completes these simple frocks. 

Colored piqués and linens, both white and colored, will 
rival white duck for the heavier wash dresses worn on 
cool mornings. Pale yellow piqué found special favor 
last summer, and was made up in elaborate fashions by 
French modistes, with trimmings of heavy white lace and 
black velvet ribbons. The reund belted waist, with a 
broad double box-pleat down front and back and a large 
square collarette trimmed with white English embroidery, 
is liked for piqué, and also for the blue and écru linens. 

Short English jackets reaching just to the waist-line, 
with fitted back and open front, turning back with long 
revers to show a shirt-waist beneath, are again shown 
of white duck, both in cotton and linen. The edges are 
stitched once, and two rows of pearl buttons are down 
the front. Other duck dresses have belted waists with 
the fulness stitched in eight smal! tucks that extend al- 
most up to the bust, and in four tucks only in the back. 
This waist extends like a ue about ten inches below 
the waist outside the skirt. The belt, sailor collar, and 
cuffs are of blue Galatea twill banded with white braid. 
The skirt, five yards wide at the foot, is sloped at the top 
in front, and the blue Galatea with braid forms a wide 
border. 
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BOOKS WORTH OWNING. 


fq.HE day is long past when any exce >t the ignorant 

and prejudiced speak of foreign missions with a 
sneer. The century now drawing to its close has no proud- 
er laurelthan that which it wears as distinctively cen- 
tury of missionary effort and progress recorded in the 
evangelization of the world. Phose persons who have 
kept abreast of current events and enlightened thought 
are aware of the tremendous forward and aggressive 
movement of the Christian Church during the lust fifty 
years, and to such Modern Missions in the East, ther 
Methods, Successes, and Limitations,’ will come as a coufir 
mation of impressions, aud a supplement to received stores 
of knowledge. To others, hitherto unconcerned, or pos- 
sibly sceptical, or perhaps indifferent, this winning and 
scholarly volume will be in the light of a revelation. A 
friendly hand will be held out in its puges leading them 
into a new world. 

Dr. Edward A. Lawrence spent twenty months in study- 
ing at first hand the themes treated in this book. At his 
own expense, untrammelled by relations with any partic 
ular society, he visited the different tields—China, Koren, 
Japan, India, Turkey—took pains to uvderstand the aims 
and gauge the difficulties of the missionaries, and bringing 
to the tusk the wide resources of the scientific student as 
well as the quick sympathy of the pastor, and the respon 
sive interest of a rarely strong and friendly hearted man, 
he gathered in these lectures results which have a perma 
nent value. 

Beginning with the first chapter, ove finds a masterly 
résumé of the state of the foreign field aud of what may 
be distinctively styled beathendom during the nineteen 
centuries of the Christian era. From Ulfilas in the fourth 
to Judson in the nineteenth century is a far cry, and 
across the waste thus spanned certain twinkling stars shed 
their brave radiance; but from Judson on to ourselves the 
scattered stars increase until they become suns and gal 
axies. ‘This chapter is entitled ** brosidiuace in Missions.” 
It is followed by a clear and judicious exposition of *‘ The 
Principles of Missions,” and in this objections are refuted, 
questions answered, and positions defined so ably that no 
missionary society can henceforth afford to do without 
this argument in its working library. 

Leaving these preparatory pages and going with the 
traveller into the lands he visited, you tind yourself under 
the care of a cicerone whose pen is a brush and whose ink 
is a marvellous pigment. We are tempted to quote many 
passages, but space forbids. In the preseut general alten- 
tion drawn to China we transfer one bit of description: 

‘* To be dislocated from the environment of a lifetime 
and suddenly thrust into the midst of a people of uncouth 
aspect and unintelligible tongue is an experience Jong to 
be remembered. The yellow skiii, the almond eye, the 
bridgeless and diminutive nose, the beardless face, the 
shaven head and dangling queue, the blue cotton gar 
meuts, flowing robes and baggy trousers, the mushroom 
hat and gunboat shoes, the inexpressive countenance and 
demeanor, and the backhanded way of doing everything 
—when we see these outward signs there can be no doubt 
that we are among the Chinese. But it is a very different 
thing to see a Chinaman, aud to be dropped down in China. 
It is no longer the Chinaman who is the oddity and in- 
truder. It does not take long to discover that you are the 
interloper and great exception. You find that you are 
thus regarded, until you begin to regard yourself in the 
sume light. The former oddities have become ubiquitous 
and normal. They swarm about you. They seem to rush 
in upon you through every pore. You see and hear and 
smell and breathe nothing but Chinamen. The whole 
three hundred and three millions of these beings seem to 
weigh you down and crush you. Are these the men whom 
our brothers are sent out to convert? 

‘*Gradually you discover that back of these strange 
phenomena—for a Chinaman is a phenomenon—strange 
laws and forces are at work, moulding all these elements 
to uviform results, So, by degrees, it dawns upon you, 
with sometimes overwhelming force, that you have not 
merely entered among a countless mass of strange human 
beings, but that you are face to face with an alien civiliza 
tiou, vast, complex, mysterious. Wonder grows to amaze- 
ment, curiosity to awe, when you learn that this is in many 
respects the most remarkable civilization the world bas 
known. The beginnings are lost in the darkness of early 
Arcadian and Egyptian days. It saw the empires of the 
ancient world blaze up in all their brief brilliancy—Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, Israel; it saw them 
die out and pass into oblivion, but it went its way un 
changed. And while the Britons still wore skins the 
Chinese wore silks.” 

Dr. Lawrence says later, speaking of various agencies 
used: ‘‘ Sankey’s songs are sung and liked all around the 
world. The magic lantern and stereopticon draw a crowd. 
The baby organ, folded up and carried under the arm, the 
native instruments, the violin,” all these help. ** All places 
are made to ring with the Gospel call by the helmeted, 
coated, trousered, booted, bearded, white-faced European, 
everywhere the symbol of advancing power and life.” 

A more suggestive and inspiring volume has not been 
contributed tu the literature of missions in twenty years. 
The tender introductory sketch by Dr. Eaton of Beloit 
College gives a vivid glimpse of the author’s personality, 
and deepens our sorrow that his work was too early fin- 
ished. 

A protest against the prevalent notion that unlimited 
wealth is boundless good fortune is Walter Besant’s fine 
story Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.* Here we see the de- 
teriorating power of an immense windfall of money, 
amounting to millions, suddenly thrown into the lap of a 
respectable and pure-hearted man. Most of us would not 
hesitate to encounter. such a trial, but this novel shows 
clearly how bad a thing in some circumstances a great 
fortune may be. Accumulated by greed and extortion, 
stained with blood,- haunted by broken hearts and mur- 
dered ideals, the great fortune can bring only trouble and 
torment, and with the art at once of a genius and a preachi- 
er of righteousness, Mr. Besant shows his hero struggling 
in the toils of this gigantic temptation, and finally throw- 
ing the burden off and emerging in the strength of victo 
rious manhood. The story is finely illustrated, and stands 
easily among the best of this favorite author’s work. 


1 Modern Missions in the East. By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. Havr- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

2 Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Walter Berant. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ZESTHETICISM IN HEAT. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


TEXT after color and light in the order of decorative 
i effect, and first in the order of comfort, belongs the 
heating of our homes; and if we Americans could but be 
persuaded of its influence upon both health and happi 
ness, we would be better off by fur because of the fact. 

We of this century, with our claim to advancemeut in 
ill directions, are wont to boast of comfortable homes; 
but too often so-called comfort becomes enervating lux 
ury aod unhealthful excess of heat. 

In by far the greater number of houses one of two 
methods is employed: either a sickening atmosphere is 
ybtained from steam that pours unremittingly into the 
rooms, or from some hideous cavern in the wall is sent 
forth a gaseous heat that is absolutely ruinous to health 
and to vigor 

Here and there, where there dwell people of good sound 
sense, a cheerful open fire may be found, but the in- 
stances are so few and so infrequent that involuntarily 
one exclaims with surprise and delight at the sight of so 





Fig. 4~—Warsst or Tartor Gown, Fre. 3. 


excellent a thing. Yet physicians agree in the statement 
that burning coals produce ventilation as well as heat; 
and few if any among us ail fail to enjoy the fire upon 
the hearth whenever we are so fortunate as to feel its in 
fluence and to enjoy Its ¢ heer 

In those good old days of which we have all heard so 
much, and at which, in our vaunted superiority, we are 
apt to smile indulgently, if not to sneer, logs blazed and 
cracked upon every hearth; and while, to be sure, there 
were draugbts in excess, the general health of the family 
was better by far than it can ever be under our present 
system, when overheated houses produce exotics among 
humankind, and when pneumonia, together with kindred 
diseases induced by colds, is encouraged to find victims 
at every turn 

Not that it would be either wise or well to return to 
original methods altogether, and to build houses that can 


Fig. 2.—Srntne Utsten wrra Care anp Hoop. 
(See Fig. 7.] 
Por pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Srrine Costume witra Jackxer.—[Scee Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see No, L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 5.—Care or Tattor Gown, Fia. 3. 


only be warmed by fires in every room, or to 
denounce the modern heating apparatus with 
out reserve, but only that it would surely be 
better for the community at large if some mod- 
ification of the present plan were adopted, and 
if the delightful warmth that emanates from 
coals burning in our sight were substituted, at 
least in part, for the wretched devitalizing fur- 
naceand steam. For when it is quite commonly 
stated, as a matter well known to all, that plant 
life cannot flourish in our modern heated houses, 
it seems only consistentand iu keeping with good 





Pig. 7.—Ornen Views or Utsrer, Fie. 2. 
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sense to conclude that precious human health would be 
vastly improved by freedom from excessive heat, which 
is continuously poured into our rooms without the least 
possible provision for a fresh -air supply which might 
mitigate if it could not overcome the evil to which we are 
exposed. 

At the present time, added to all the evils to which we 
are exposed from the hot blasts of over-heated furnaces 
and from capricious steam-radiators, there is being made 
an attempt to further victimize poor, weak, yielding 
householders all over the land, and the gas-stove and the 
gas-log are being placed before us in all sorts of tempting 
shapes. But let us not be caught by the glare nor won 
over by the plausible story of labor saved and dust ban- 
ished, for every device that is offered is a sham, and there 
is not one among them capable of an infinitesimal amount 
of inspiration, to say nothing of the wretched shoddiness 
of coals that burn and burn but never grow less, of logs 
that blaze on and ever but make no aromatic smoke, and 
drop no coals to rouse us from the reverie the constantly 
changing embers should inspire. 





Fig. 6.—Watst or Sprine Gown, Fie. 1. 


The cry of labor lessened and labor saved is abroad 
throughout our cities, our villages, and our towns, and 
mary are the deprivations suffered for its sake. But as 
no one thing worth having was ever yet obtained with- 
out an equivalent expenditure of some sort or other, we 
would do well to remember the fact, and to ponder upon 
what sacrifice of health and of comfort will be entailed 
by the absence of a given amount of physical labor. And 
I doubt if any thinking mortal will fail to conclude that 
good honest work, unless, indeed, in excess, was never 
yet known to injure either health or morals, while impure 





Fig. 8.—Sprine Tartor Gown wirn Caps. 
[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 
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air and vitiating gaseous heat are not 
only deleterious to the body, but to the 
mind as well 

It is quite true, as no doubt it will at 
once be said, that open fires fail to pro- 
; vide for the warming of the halls, and 

that consequent draughts are poured in 
from every open door; but if only a Jit- 
tle care be taken, even that objection 
will be removed. In large houses, where 
the halls are ample, it is well to intro- 
duce an old-fashioned drum-stove, or, if 
preferable, even a small furnace, that 
f shall be confined to them alone. Then, 
with the halls warmed, open fires of 
either coal or wood will be all-sufficient 
for the rooms. The objectionable heat 
i will be confined to those parts of the 
f house through which we pass, but in 

which we do not live, and the inspiring, 
cheering fire will be present in the rooms 
that make the home. 

In one of the most charming houses 
that 1 know, owned by an artist of wide 
repute, this plan has been systematical 
ly carried out, and a single day under its 
influence would convince the most skep- 
tical of the benefit to be derived. The 
rooms are all in the best of taste, and 
are furnished with true decorative skill, 
but there is nothing costly or extrava- 
gant to be seen. The chimney-places 
are all of good honest brick, and the 
mantels that surmount them ‘are of 
wood, but so thoroughly delightful are 
they in their perfection of tone, in the 
few bits of selected bric-A-brac that 
adorn the shelves, and, above all, in the 
heavy andirons, and their burdens of 
movable grates and burning coals or of 
sputtering, blazing logs, that no one en 
tering any one can fail to feel the sub 
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the smoke of many fires has given to 
them a quality far superior to that of 
burnished brass or unsoiled tiles. The 
wood that sputters on the hearths of 
some and the coals that glow in the 
grates of others give not only warmth, 
but cheer, provide not only against the 
cold, but against the blues as well, and 
give color and character to the rooms 
in a proportion that no other mode of 
decoration could ever achieve. 

The fire that we see as well as feel ex- 
ercises an influence at once subtle and 
far-reaching, and I do not think it is 
overstating the fact to say that every 
house that is without at least one glow- 
ing, inspiring fireplace lacks a vital ele- 
nient in the magnetism of home. Mr. J. 
von Falke, vice-director of the Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry, in his de 
lightful book Art in the House, says, in 
speaking of the stove: ‘It does indeed 
diffuse a comfortable and equable 
warmth through the room, but it exer- 
cises little or no magnetism, and if peo- 
ple gather around it they are wont to 
turn their backs upon it and their faces 
from it—a circumstance which is cer- 
tainly caleulated to check genial inter 
course and the free flow of conversa- 
tion.” 

And well might we apply the state- 
ment with even fuller force to the nu 
merous appliances that pour forth heat 
in excess rather than “ equable warmth,” 
and that have not a visible presence of 
any sort to commend them to the eye. 

rhe fireplace, with its open fire, 
whether it takes the form of logs burn- 
ing on the hearth or of coals heaped 
within a grate, is indeed a centre of 
magnetism, and from it emanate many 
of the happiest hours as well as much 
of the best that the home contains, It 
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is the foundation, so to speak, upon which the room is 
built, and from which the various decorative items are apt 
to take their quality and tone. For the mere presence of 
a dignified chimney-piece that is designed for service in 
place of for show, as so many of our mantels and fire- 
hearths unfortunately are, inspires a spirit of true art and 
earnestness of purpose that is too often lacking in our 
modern pretty homes 

Yet, sigh for perfection as we will, and admit the ad- 
vantages of the fire as we may, it happens many times 
that economy has the way, and that we find ourselves 
confronted with a problem difficult to solve. For the 
wealthy to provide their homes with the cheer and the com 
fort that come from blazing coals requires only the wit 
to appreciate the charm that the open hearth has to offer. 
But to the merely well-to-do, and to the thousands who 
live upon incomes limited by iron rule, the question be- 
comes one of moment, and is indeed a troublesome one to 
Ineet 

The architects and the builders, moved by either a mis 
taken notion of what the public want, or by the desire to 
build as cheaply as they can, are responsible for by far 
the greater part of the mischief wrought by overheat and 
unhealthful heat, and it is quite true that in many appar 
ently attractive houses the chimneys are shams and the 
hearths made only for display. But, nevertheless, a little 
energetic resistance would accomplish much, and were 
the demand once created, the supply would follow as 
surely as the day succeeds the night 

Already rebellion against the hideousness of the radia 
tors and the nauseous heat that they emit is making itself 
apparent in a variety of ways, and the very evolution of 
gas as applied to heat proves discontent with our present 
cheerless condition. But unless we are wary and keep a 
sharp lookout our second state will be worse, indeed, than 
was our first No room can be the honest comfort-giving 
place that it should be with a sham as a central point. 
And unless we are brave and insistent, and claim the right 
to fires that burn, we shall be held fast in the toils of the 
inventor ill suffer only another and a different out 
in place of taking advantage of the time to obtain 
which is and to materially better both the 
ur homes and the health of those who live 
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Delightful and truly artistic chimney pieces together 
with mantel and hearth, can be purchased for a really 
small sum, and placed in any house containing the neces 
sary flues, so that, after all, there need be scarcely a single 
home without hearth at least. For even 
furnaces require draught, and although it may be impos 
sible, or at least impractical, to change the entire construc 
tion of a house, it can be vastly improved by the expendi 
ture of no larger sum than would be required for an addi 
tional gown, or some luxury that might far better be dis 
pensed with than the inspiring blaze that means daily com- 
fort and true cheer within the home 

The dealers in grates, fenders, and the like, while they 
keep a large generous store of objects more costly than 
excellent and more gorgeous than artistic, have some 
really delighiful things reserved for the knowing few. 
And if once we, any one of us, get a glimpse of some 
really good fireplace that is decorative, because built upon 
correct principles and with lines that give dignity to it 
and to the room, whether it be of simple homely brick or 
of costly tiles, we will assuredly lose patience with the 
vulgar objects that are daily thrust upon our view 

If once we come to know the charm that the open fire has 
to offer, and if once we realize its potency against many ills, 
we wil! surely insist upon its presence, let the inventors 
and the economists offer what they will. For during the 
long winter days, such as we recently have undergone, it 
makes the home so bright and cheery as to shut out even 
the thought of the dreary bleakness without. And when 
the spring opens, and even when the summer comes, it 
allows of just sufficient heat at eventide to chase away 
the dampness that is certain to be felt.: It makes home a 
centre of warmth and inspiration. It chases away dull 
care. It invites the day-dreams that we all must love. 
It provokes Imagination to play his jollicst pranks. — It 
sends its influence forth and bids us hasten back, that we 
may enjoy the good it has to offer. It acts us a magnet 
and draws the family circle close together.. It promotes 
merry chat.and harmless jest. It. suggests good homely 
games, and the young folk seek it out. It becomes a cen- 
tre of attraction, and brings good friends to share its light 
and warmth. It makes a house a home in very truth; and, 
withal, it does more toward producing that decorative ef- 
feet that appeals to all esthetic souls than does any other 
objéct to be obtained for the same, or even double, the 
essential outlay. 
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A WOMAN'S MITE. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


T was not Tom Van Nostrand’s habit to bring his busi- 

ness troubles home with bim. Such a practice was 
against his principles of justice to himself and his family 
When he closed his desk for the night and slammed his 
office door he tried to leave behind him all thoughts of 
money-making until his return to the busy haunts of 
men on the following morning. Perhaps it is casier to 
banish from the masculine mind ideas of money-making 
than it is to decline to think of money-losing, and of late 
Tom had been losing money. In fact, that was the occu- 
pation in which most of his friends were engaged during 
these trying times, and while. money did not come in, bills 
did. It was hard to greet one’s wife with a smiling face 
at the close of a day that had brought nothing but dis-, 
appointments and p Bonn On one particular afternoon 
towards the end of September Tom found cheerfulness 
unusually difficult, and Kate Van Nostrand appreciated 
the fact as she met ber liege lord at the door of their pretty 
uptown flat. Still, she spoke blithely: 

“You have just time to run in and kiss the children 
good-night, Tom. Dinner will be ready in three min- 
utes.” 

The husband had a weary look in his eyes as he kissed 
his wife mechanically. Kate laid a caressing hand on his 
arm. 

** Darling,” she-said,*‘ you have hada trying day. Iam 
sorry.” 

He stopped. and: kissed her again, this time more ten- 
derly. 

“The weather is beastly, and business is vile, Kate.” 
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“1 know it. You will feel better after you have had 
your dinner. I made your dessert myself.” 

‘**Tam not hungry,” was the rather ungracious response, 
as the father turned toward the nursery, where his chil- 
dren awaited his coming. 

‘* 7 certainly am not,” muttered Kate, sotto-voce. 

Then she entered the dining-room, rang for the soup, 
and was ready to join in cheerful chat by the time that 
Tom took his seat opposite hers. She carefully avoided 
all reference to business, talking lightly of Tom junior's 
latest witticism, of Baby Meg's last bit of mischief, and 
of a new book she had just been reading. She so far suc- 
ceeded in changing the current of her husband's thoughts 
that his after-dinner pipe was lighted before he referred 
to his present and especial cause of grievance. 

‘*Dr. Dent sent in his bill again to-day, accompanied 
by the polite request that I remit at my earliest conven- 
ience.” 

** Ah?” 

It was not much of a remark, but it was quite as satis- 
factory as any response that could have been made to such 
an announcement. 

‘Yes. He has heavy payments to make in the next 
few weeks, regrets that he is obliged to press me, etc. ete. 
—the usual thing, you know. I could have invested — 
dollars more profitably than in that uninteresting attac 
of pneumonia I had last winter.” 

“To have you well again was worth many times fifty 
dollars, Tom.” 

“Thank you. But I simply have not the money with 
which to pay that bill now. I said as much in my note to 
Dent, but promised to try to let him have the cash next 
month. The Lord knows where it will come from!” 

‘He does know, dear.” 

‘*IT wish I did too. There!”—seeing the pained look on 
her face—‘‘1 know I am an irreverent brute, but, Kate, 
these are awful times! For wecks we have received next 
to no orders, and I can’t sce how it will all end. A man 
has « hard enough time to live anyway nowadays, and a 
dunning letter like Dent's gives me the blues. Thank 
goodness, our bills are few, but just now it is almost as 
hard to get fifty dollars as five hundred.” 

There was a few minutes’ silence, during which Tom 
pulled hard and fast.on his pipe—cigars being too cosily 
an indulgence for him in these trying times. Then Kate 
rose and went softly areund behind her husband's chair, 
and drawing back his head, kissed him. 

‘*Tom dear, we have a month yet in which to get that 
money. Don't worry, please. I am sure something will 
turn up.” : 

The husband laughed affectionately. ‘‘ You precious 
little Micawber! Great is thy faith! You are so brave 
that you deserve a more successful and a better hus- 
band.” 

“ Since 1 am satisfied, you have no right to make im- 
pertinent remarks,” was her saucy rejoinder. 

And then they repaired to their pretty parlor, lighted 
the lamp, and Tom read aloud, while Kate sewed, until a 
cry from the nursery summoned Kate to Baby Meg's side, 
and the husband finished the magazine story alone. 

Meg was cutting her eye and stomach teeth, and was 
wakeful and a littl feverish. It was ten o'clock when 
her mother returned to the parlor. There, stretched at 
full length on the sofa, lay Tom, slumbering soundly. 
His story ended, he had thrown himself down to wait for 
Kate, and, worn out, had fallen asleep. A cold rain fell 
outside, and the pitter-patter of the drops against the 
pane was soothing. The wife stood gazing at the uncon- 
scious sleeper for a moment, then threw a light afghan 
over his knees, and drew a chair between him and the 
light. Seating herself by the lamp, she took up her sew- 
ing again. 

“IT may as well finish this piece of work,” she thought; 
“and besides, I want to think.” 

She could not bear to see her husband depressed by 
this weight of care. She must help him. They had lived 
up to Tom's income, which had never been large; for 
somehow flat-rent, and the one servant's hire, and clothes, 
and the babies, and car fare, and provisions, and fuel, and 
light, and doctors’ bills, and board in the country in sum- 
mer, and an occasional opera or theatre in the winter, left 
nothing to Jay aside against the proverbial rainy day. 
But Tom's business would increase with each passin 
year, and sometime, just as soon as they could, they woul 
open a bank-account and start a reserve fund. They had 
always planned to do this, for they were not extravagant 
people. They went very little into society, and their bills 
were promptly paid. But of late times had been bard, 
ready money was not forth-coming, and they had fallen 
behind for the first time in their married life. Therefore 
the family physician's bill had been standing for months. 
Kate appreciated that the late winter would mean another 
bill from the doctor, and one from a nurse, not to mention 
other heavy expenses, for there was another baby coming. 
Kate loved her children dearly, but the cold perspiration 
stood on her forehead in great beads as she remembered 
these things. That bill for fifty dollars must be paid. 
But how? What could she do? She had no money of 
her own, and certainly she had nothing she could sell— 
except, perhaps, her grandmother's quaint old watch, 
given her for her name, and with which she could not 
part. To be sure, she never used it, preferring to carry 
the dainty fashionable stem-winder which had been Tom’s 
gift to her when their first baby was born. All her other 
valuables were modern jewelry, silver, china, and_ glass 
that had been given her as wedding-presents, If she 
could only do something—paint, write, or anything! And 
then a vritliant thought seized her. Why should she not 
write a story? Other women did that kind of thing, and 
made money by it. She had always heard that it re- 
quired education and practice to produce a good short 
story; but she was willing to write the same article over 
a dozen times, altering, pruning, and perfecting, if by so 
doing she could help Tom and pay that dreadful bill. 
She would say nothing about it, but would begin to-mor- 
row. She was sure she could compose as good a story as 
some of those she read in the monthlies and weeklies Tom 
brought home. Oh, if she only might! If she only 
might! 

The clock on the mantel chimed 11.30, and at the same 
time there sounded a plaintive wail from the nursery. 
She arose and laid her hand on her busband’s shoulder as 
she passed him. 

“Come, dear,” she said, “it is half past eleven, and 
time that tired men were in bed.” 
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Tom opened his eyes,‘and sat bolt-upright. 

‘Why did you wake me?” he exclaimed, reproachfully. 
“I was in the midst of the most entrancing dream. 
thought that I was handing to Dent his fifty dollars, and 
he was just about to sign the receipt when you called 
me.” 

‘* How inconsiderate of me!” laughed the wife. “ Had 
I known what you were doing, I should most assuredly 
have allowed you to sléep for an hour to come. Never 
mind; it is only un illustration of the adage that coming 
events cast their shadows before.” 

‘Great is thy faith!” quoted her husband, for the sec- 
ond time that evening. 

**If you tell me that much more I shall believe it,” was 
her merry response. ‘‘ Sometime I may astonish you by 
proving my faith by my works. Meanwhile my poor 
little girl has another ‘toof-pain,’ as she calls it, and her 
mother stands here gabbling,” and she hurried away to 
quiet the child and to prepare for bed. 

But not to sleep. Her brain was in a ferment with her 
brilliant new idea. If she could have talked it out to 
Tom she might not have been so nervous about it, but he 
must never guess of it unless she succeeded. If she 
failed—and she turned sick at the thought—no human 
being should ever know it. Far into the small hours she 
lay with eyes strained wide open, gazing out into the fu- 
ture of her unwritien story. She had heard that plots 
were hard to make, but she did not find it true. Plot 
after plot, scene after scene, crowded upon her excited 
brain, until she was half wild. It was early dawn when 
at last she fell asleep. 

The Van Nostrand children had the uncomfortable 
habit of waking at half past six each morning, and this 
fresh day was no exception to the rule. Kate heard 
Bridget stirring in the kitchen, and knew that the pre- 
paration of breakfast wus well under way. Giving each 
of the children a book to insure quiet, she quickly bathed 
and dressed herself. Then, after calling Tom, she dress- 
ed the children and took them with her to the dining- 
room to sce that all was in readiness for Tom’s breakfast. 
Depositing Meg in the high chair, she hastened to the 
kitchen and lent a hand at bringing in the oatmeal, cof- 
fee, eggs, and biscuit. ‘The porridge must be served, the 
coffee poured, the children’s bibs adjusted, and their oat- 
meal-bowls filied before she could think of a mouthful 
for herself. As Tom wus quite ready for his morning 
meal, of which he always partook in a hurry, his wife was 
nervous and out of breath by the time she carried the 
first spoonful of coffee to her lips. Her hand shook, 
and she started perceptibly at Tom’s irritated exclama- 
tion: 

‘*Ye powers, Kate! will you please look at that baby? 
I declare, she eats like a pig! It is enough to sicken a man 
to see her!” 

Baby Meg sat open-mouthed, the oatmeal with which 
she was attempting to feed herself running from her 
mouth and spoon in two sticky pale brown streams over 
bib and white frock. The mother rushed to the rescue, 
wiped the little face and hands, replaced the soiled bib by 
a clean qne,and proceeded to feed the child with the re- 
mainder of the porridge; for, as it was ironing-day, Bridget 
was in a hurry to ‘‘redd up” ber kitchen, and her mis- 
tress did not want to stop her. Tom sat by, silently eat- 
ing his breakfast, with an expression of intense disgust 
upon his usually handsome face. Then he kissed his wife 
on the lips, his son ou the cheek, and bis smal! daughter 
on the top of her curly head, which spot he feigned to be- 
lieve was the only square inch of her visible frame that 
did not fairly glisten with oatmeal. Then, with the re- 
mark that he supposed be had another confoundedly hard 
day ahead of him, he left the flat. 

Meg’s breakfast finished, the mother returned to her 
own chair to find her coffeethe only thing for which she 
felt any appetite this.morning—cool and insipid. But 
she drank it, for she needed the stimulant. After giving 
Bridget the orders for the day, and leaving her to wash 
the breakfast dishes, she proceeded to clear decks for 
action—in other words, to make the beds, and straighten 
and dust the various rooms, By the time this task was 
accomplisbed the dining-room was clear of al) signs of 
breakfast, and thither Kate conducted the children, placed 
toys and books upon the table, and told them to play 
quietly, as mamma wanted to write. The parlor epened 

rom the dining-room, and her desk was in there. She 
congratulated herself upon this arrangement, as she thus 
had the children within sight. She soon found, however, 
that the plan had its disadvantages, as they were also 
within hearing. Tom junior drilled a company of ima- 
ginary soldiers, issuing his orders in stentorian tones, 
while Meg sang her doll to sicep to the melodious refrain 
of “ bye-bye” in two notes and without variation for a 
solid half-hour. By the end of that time the mother’s 
nerves demanded a change of torment, and she gently ad- 
vised picture-books as a more quiet form of amusement. 
A brief period of silence ensuc penis | which she wrote 
rapidly, and, as she phrased it to herself, genius began to 
burn. A knock at the door and the information that the 
r’s boy awaited her orders ulmost quenched the fee- 
ble spark. Butter, eggs, rice, parsley, and the plot of a 
sfory ure elements too incongruous for the mind of a wo. 
man unused to literary labor. Nevertheless, Kate again 
took her seat at her desk and resumed her pen. Some- 
how it was more difficult than she had expected to ar- 
range her actors in their proper places on the stage. 
They seemed possessed of a malignant desire to say and do 
the very things that she wished most to avoid, and she 
feared that they spent entirely too much time in conversa- 
tion. But when they once began to talk she could not 
stop them gracefully. They prattled on in an inane and 
stilted fashion quite different from the fin de siécle style 
she longed to have them display. She was sure that Tom 
would consider her hero a cad and her heroine a simple- 
ton. ° 

A scream from the dining-room brought her to her feet. 
Rushing to the scene of disturbance, the startled mother 
found her son drenched to the skin, while the empty ice- 
water pitcher lay upon its side on the buffet. Tom had 
stood on tiptoe and tried to drink from the side of the 
pitcher, when, as he said, ‘‘the old thing had slipped and 
gone splash all over him,” and he was ‘‘ awful cold.” 

So the small boy had to be carried to the nursery, 
stripped, rubbed with a coarse towel, and reclothed. 
Awed by his mother’s expression of countenance, he bore 
the trial meekly, while Meg stood by and complained 
that she was ‘‘seepy.” A glance at the clock revealed 
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the fact that it was past the time for the child’s- nap, and 
Kate put her in her bed, while ‘'om was allowed to re- 
turn to the dining-room upon condition that he should 


sit quietly in a chair and look at a book, Being only 
four years old, he frequently forgot the terms of his con- 
tract so far as to ask, *‘ Mamma, do hippopotamuses live 
in water and on land both?” ‘*Do you think that papa 
will some day get me a kite like the one in this book?” 
“I say, mamma, are giants’ children giants too?” until the 

r mother, in a moment of exasperation, clasped ber 
head with both hands and exclaimed, impatiently, 

“Oh, my boy, can’t you be quiet?” 

Then, seeing the look of injury and astonishment on 
the chubby face, she threw down her pen, aud going to 
the little fellow, kissed him, and told him that mother 
knew he did not mean to disturb her, but she was very 
busy, and would he please try to be her little helper and 
to talk no more? And the boy, with a child’s prompt 
forgiveness, readily promised, and forgot again in ten 
minutes, and was then so penitent that he must kiss his 
“poor mamma” and say he was sorry. And mamma, of 
course, had to kiss him and say it wus all right. And so 
on through the golden morning, with its precious flying 
moments. Still, the story progressed, until a ring at the 
door heralded a caller; ove of the women who, having 
nothing to do in the forenoon, cannot understand that to 
some women every minute—yes, every second—of the 
hours between breakfast and luncheon is crowded with 
must-be’s to be performed. This particular visitor stail 
until Junch-time, and to the noonday repast Kate Van 
Nostrand sat down with a pain in her head, and a sen 
sation of bodily and mental nausea that precluded all 
possibility of brain-work that afternoon. Moreover, the 
children must have an outing, and there was a piece of 
sewing to be done, and by the time that the little ones’ 
half-past-five supper had been eaten and they were un- 
dressed Tom would be at home, and ready for a good 
dinner and a cheering, helpful wife. And he found both. 
He did not know that when she tucked their little girl 
into bed tha’ night, and the child, stretching out her arms, 
moaned, “Oh, mamma, Meg is téwed /” the weary mother 
dropped on her knees by the cot, and gathering the wo- 
man-child in her arms, fairly sobbed, “‘ And so am I, my 
darling—oh, so tired!” 

Few people are aware of these feminine outbursts save 
women, and the All-Father who knows their frame. Yet 
in a few days the story was finished, rewritten twice, and 
copied. It is not worth while to relate amid what inter- 
ruptions and disadvantages it was done. Kate Van Nos- 
trand’s life was like that of most wives, mothers, and 
housekeepers. She bore the obstacles in the way of her 
work as most sensible women do bear them—as no worse 
and no harder to endure than the knocks and rubs re- 
ceived by men every day out in the cold, calculating, in- 
considerate business world. It is all in the day’s work, 
all a part of the discipline to which each would-be learner 
in the school of life must submit. And happy is the wo- 
man whose work can be done in her home. The man has 
no such shelter. 

There is a reaction and sinking of spirit that follow 
the sending away of one’s first story, an awful certainty 
that the work upon which so much time and thought 
have been spent is vapid nonsense, flat platitudes, and 
unpardonable balderdash. Kate went through all these 
natural misgivings and fluctuations of hope and dread 
after she had, with her own hands, mailed the large en- 
velope containing her maiden effort. She sent it to a 
well-known magazine, asking the editor to be so kind as 
to return her MS. should it not prove acceptable. 

It did not prove acceptable. The postman brought it 
back to her one afternoon,and Kate breathed a sigh of 
thanks that she was alone when she received the long en- 
velope that, when stamped,as was this, with the name and 
address of a periodical, means, to the initiated, ‘‘ returned 
MS.” With trembling fingers she opened the enclosed 
note. It was merely a priuted slip, stating that the ed- 
itors regretted that the overcrowded state of their columns 
made the acceptance of her article impossible; that the 
author must not consider that this rejection indicated any 
lack of literary merit in her work, but simply lack of 
space. Thanking her for the opportunity of seeing her 
work, they were, respectfully, the editors. 

** How incongruously civil they are!” gasped Kate. 
did not know that was the way the thing was done!” 

It was her first story. She had still much to learn of 
the polite ways of the unjustly abused, greatly bored, 
much-to-be-pitied editor of a popular periodical.” 

Kate had tried to prepare herself for one rejection, so 
she summoned courage to try again. This time she aimed 
at a favorite weekly, taking care to enclose stamps for a 
“‘return.” And the stamps were used for the purpose 
for which she intended them. They fulfilled their des- 
tiny. Still, the novice did not altogether despair, but 
again penned a polite note to another long-suffering ed- 
itor, ‘This time she asked him, as a special favor, to give 
her his candid opinion of her story, as she was anxious to 
learn if it had any merit. She determined in her own 
mind to abide by his decision and to consider it final. 
Envois beginning, ‘‘Go forth, little book,” ete., such as 
she had often read at the beginning of successful vol- 
umes, sounded and looked well on paper—when the author 
was sure that her ‘‘little book” would not be returned. 
Kate thought, with a mixture of ironical amusement and 
disgust, that she might write an envoi whose first line 
should be, ‘*Go forth yet once again, oh, little tale!” 

Meanwhile the weeks were passing, and Tom Van Nos. 
trand’s business did not improve; still it was all pay-out 
and no come-in, and Dr. Dent’s bill was unpaid. ‘Tom, 
being a plucky fellow, tried to be brave for his wife's sake, 
but the business cares that aged more experienced men 
left their traces on him. He became almost morose, and 
was not the merry, care-free husband and father whose 
— used to bring sunshine into the little home. Each 
week he got about half as much money as he was in the 
habit of receiving, and household expenses were kept ri- 
gidly within bounds. Kate was a good manager, and while 
trying always to set a dainty table,she was surprised to 
find how many things were luxuries and not “must haves.” 
Shedid not know, and Tom took care that she did not 
suspect, that bis usually substantial downtown lunch 
bow consisted of a single sandwich and a glass of milk. 

Being young people, they were sanguine, and, as Tom 
said, ‘‘did the Micawber act no end, and continued to 
hope for something to turn up.” The children’s wardrobe 
was made over, and Kate refrained from the purchase of 
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the new clothes in which she longed to dress her little 
ones, She thought, with a daily increasing dread, of the 
physician's unpaid Lill, and of the coming baby and fresh 
expense, She grew morbid on the subject. Under the 
circumstances she felt that bill must be paid, and at 


once. 

She had lain awake for hours thinking of these things 
on the night before ber MS. was returved for the last 
time. The now familiar packet was handed to her at the 
breakfast table. Tom had gone to busivess very early 
that morning, as he had au engagemeut to meet a man, 
who, he said, might *‘ mean busiuvess,” although he thought 
it extremely douviful. *‘‘ Everything was doubtfui just 
now,” he had added. Kate recalled his speech and echoed 
it as shé once more beheld her much-travelled story. The 
editor's setter which accompanied it was kind, but pain 
fully frank. The plot was rather good, he suid, but the 
style poor. There was a knack about such things which 
the author evidently did not possess. He would suggest 
that she write caretully and steadily for some months ve- 
fore altempting anything for publication. Kate read this 
note, returned it and the MS. to the envelope, rang the 
bell for Bridget to clear the table, and went into the 
kitchen, where she deposited envelope aud contents iu 
the deepest, Loutest part of the range. Then going to her 
room and locking the dvor, she sat down to ‘think it 
out.” 

After an hour's thought she spoke aloud : “It is now 
six weeks since ‘Tom received Dr. Dents bill. He prom- 
ised to pay it in a month.” She sat still for a moment 
louger, tuen arose with a look of determination about ler 
mouth. *‘* There is no help for it,” she muttered. *“ 1 have 
made up my mind, and | will du it!” 

Going to Ler bureau, she unlocked her jewelry-box, and 
drew irom it a rusty-black leather case. She opened this 
and gazed long and silently at what it contuiued, Ona 
bed of black sutiu jay a woman’s watch. That it was old 
could be seen at u glance. The case was of exquisitely 
chased gold. A wreath of forget-me-nots was on the 
cover, and in the centre were sunkeu three pearls. On 
the inside of the case was engraved ‘‘ Kate.” Not only 
was the watch of fine workmanship, but its old-fashioned 
quaintness would have made it vaiuable in the eyes of a 
relic-Lunter or a collector of antiquities. 

‘**Grandpa gave it to grandma when they were mar- 
ried, eighty years ago,” whispered the modern Kate. 
got it ior my panic. lam sure Mr, Tillotson will give 
me fifty doliars fur it. I know him well enough to be 
certain that he will never tell I have sold it. Tuat name 
can be pelished off the inside of the case. I am the only 
oue Who will suffer by my parting with the watch. ‘Tom 
will never think of it ior years tocome. After all, it does 
not make very much diflerence !” 

And then, with a Woman’s inconsistency, she kissed the 
watch passionately, and throwing herself face dowaward 
ou the ved, sobbed as if Ler heart would break. 

That afternoon Kate Van Nostrand left the children 
with Bridget and went to the large establishment of Til- 
lotson & Co., where she asked to be shown to Mr. Tillot- 
son’s private office. Here she had a long and apparently 
a satisfactory interview, for when she emerged trom the 
proprietor’s sanctum she had no rusty leather case in her 
possession, but in the bosom of her dress was pinned a 
crisp new fifty-dollar bill. 

Tne autumn twilight had deepened into dark when Tom 
Van Nostrand entered his home that night, for he was an 
hour later than usual. ‘There was a light in the hall of 
the flat, but his wife called to him trom the darkened 
parlor: *‘Tom, come here. I have something to tell 

ou!” 

: “And I have something to tell you!” he answered, 
gayly, as he hung his bat on the rack. There was about 
him an air of repressed delight which his wife would have 
noticed had she been less absorbed in ber own affairs. 
She met him in the doorway, and putting her arms about 
his veck, laid her head on his shouider. 

**You are late, and 1 was auxious to see you,” she be- 
gan, in a trembling voice. 

‘*You won't mind the lateness when you learn what 
detained me,” le interrupted. 

But she did not seem to hear him, and continued: 

** And, Tom, | want you to make me a promise not to 
ask me where | got some money | have. it ismy owna—” 

He stopped her with a kiss. 

‘**I shall not ask a question, but if 1 were to surmise 
that you have tried your hand at literary work und suc- 
ceeded—”’ 

“ No, no!” she exclaimed; “ that is not where I got the 
money. Promise to guess no more, please, ‘Tom. Some- 
time I may tell you. _1 have earned the right to call it 
mine. 

The husband laughed again. 

**T hereby promise never to ask another question or to 
make a guess.” 

‘* Then ”"—drawing the bank-note from her bosom with 
a quick motion— ‘bere is the money for Dr. Dent's 
bill.” 

Her husband looked stunned for a second, then, drop- 
ping into a chair, drew her to his knee. 

** My own brave little wife,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ Il have 
something to tell you. Our business is on its feet again, 
and we are out of the woods. ‘The man with whom | had 
an appointment this morning has put a big sum into the 
concern. We have beén boping for some time. that he 
would do this, yet I have been afraid he would decide not 
to. But the thing is done now. We have the needed 
capital, and in addition to that we received to-day the 
biggest order we have had in a year. 

** Really, Tom?” 

‘Really, Kate! And now,” looking down at the Dill 
she still held in her hand, ‘‘I will pay Dr. Deut this week, 
pot tod mind must be at rest. Keep this money for your- 
self.” 

“* But, Tom, I don’t want it. I can’t use it.” 

‘Nonsense, darling! Do you suppose that I am so 
selfish as not to know that you need a winter wrap and 
lots of other things?. Why, that won't buy half the clothes 
I would like you and the babies to have. Or”—puzzied 
by the look on her face—‘‘if you would rather let me get 
the necessities, you keep that for some luxury for your- 
self. Why not get with it some pretty or unique piece of 
—a in memory of our good fortune, youknow? And 
now, dearest, lam starved. Do let us have dinner.” 


And putting his arm about his wife, he led her iuto the 
dining-room. 
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WINTER DREAMS. 


LL the voices of the wind 
Sank to slumber with the sun; 
Lest the ways of night be blind, 
Burn the beacons one by one 
Where the bastions of the sky 
In their ancient wonder lie. 


Wide the solitudes of snow, 
Flawed by no assoiling breath, 
Slumber in the spectral glow, 
Wan as is the face of death; 
Fixed in fear the woodland seems, 
And the air is full of dreams. 


One of this aerial brood 
Fate has bidden comrade me: 
Suddenly my sombre mood 
Kindles to expectancy, 
And there beat within my brain 
Presages of April rain. 


Oh, for all the dreams of night, 
If this transient one has power 
So to touch the source of light, 
So to set the gloom aflower! 
Then, mayhap, to stay my need, 
In my heart were spring. indeed. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Geuteupe.—Girls of three years wear their skirts reaching half-way 
between the knees and ankles, Those of two years have skiris touch- 
ing the ankles, 

i, J. T.--A reefer—or double~-breasied sailor jacket—of navy- bine 
serge, or of dark brown, will be suitable for a girl of eight years. Read 
about the spring woollens, loosely woven and of light colors, in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No.7. See there aleo suggestions for making 
them. Make your lavender crépon with a rogad waist, the back seam- 
less, the front drooping in blouse fashion, with either one wide box- 
pleat or three smailer,ones, Have a white lace collar or epaulettes, 
and a stock and belt of lavender satin ribbon, The large mutton-leg 
eleeves and the full short ekirt need no trimming. 

Covontan.—In some of the lace-work doilies the lace centres are, as 
mentioned in the description, worked apart from the linen, and then 
connected to it by bars or lace stitches of various kinds, In the illus- 
tration of the doily you mention you can clearly discern where the 
end of the bars is looped into a net-work of open-epaced button-bole 
stitches. Thie net-work is begun at the button-holed edge of the 
linen, and worked down to meet the bars of the lace centre. 

C. G, 8.—See the article entitled ‘A Man's Necktie,” in Bazan No. 
50. The eldest duughter of the family is entitled to put “ Miss Smith” 
on hercards. ‘The cost of cards and plate varies considerably at differ- 
ent stationers. 

J. B.—Velvet sleeves will be best for the Astrakhan jacket if you can- 
not match it. The maid would answer the door-bell, or if she is else- 
where occupied, some une else could be specially appointed for the 
time being. 

E. G. L.—Jobn Ruekin is still living, but is no longer writing. 

Isotyr.—Anton Seidl was born at Pesth, Hungary, in 1850. He 
studied music at the Leipsic Conservatory, and was recommended to 
Waguer, by Richter, to assist the former in preparing piano scores of 
his works. Seidl became conductor at Leipsic in 1875, and, at Wagner's 
request, conducted three of the Wagner masic-drainas in the series of 
performances which were given in the principal cities of Europe—a 
tour in progress at the time of Wagner's death. In 1885 Seidl was 
matle director of the German Opera in New York; in 1886 he was one 
of the conductors of the Baireuth Festival; and in 1891 he was elected 
condactor of the New York Philharmonic Society, an office which he 
still holds. Lilli Lehmann was born at Hamburg in 1847. uch of her 
childhood was spent in Prague, where her father was known as a good 
tenor, aul where her mother was famous as a fine soprano and re- 
markably good harpist. Madame Lehmann is enthuriastic in speaking 
of this doubly gifted mother, from whom she received her musical in- 
struction, adame Leb 's first app was made at Dantzic 
and Leipsic, where she sul uently became a great favorite. iier 
Wagunerian début was made during the first performance of the Trilogy 
at Baireuth, where she appeared as one of the Khine maidens, and at- 
tracted general notice by the great beauty of her voice und delivery. 
Her chief triumphs, however, occurred in this country when she sang 
in the Wagner music-dramas under Herr Seidl’s leadership, and was 
recogniged as one of the grentest interpreters of the roles of BrOnuhiide 
and lsokde. 

Rerapep. —Chamber-music is the term need for a small combination 
of instruments; music which is written for performance in a room. 
The name is applied to the following list of compositions: a sonata 
for piano or any one instrument; a sonata for piano and vielin (or for 
piano and yioloncello,ete.) ; a duet, trio,quartette,quintette, sepiette, or 
octette for instruments; and even an instrumental solo, such as theme 
and variations for a violin, may be included in the definition. Many 
fire classical compositions were written for this fleld, and, among 
modern writers, Dr. Dvorak has been eminently successful. It is sus- 
ceptible of the highest treatment, and demands special gifts and eru- 
dition from those who would compose or render it satisfactorily. The 
name is pronounced Omar Khi-yam’, and the work is pronounced as 
given herewith—Rubatyat. 

. W. E.—The color for painting the outside of the honse depends 
somewhat on the style in which the house is built. Colouial yellow 
with white trimmings is much used now, and would be light and good 
if appropriate for the architecture of your house. If you use this com- 
bination be very careful toget the right shade of yellow, as few house- 

ainiers can be trusted. to mix the paints correctly for this color. 

ight grays, the lower story a darker shade than the npper one, are also 
good, or plain white with yellow trimmings. Your other questions will 
be answered elsewhere in the column, 

. ¥. Z.—It is always correct for a man to sign himself 8d if his 
father and grandfather of the same name are living. 

M. B. Q.—At meals where everything is » large platters, vege- 
table dix and plates shonid not be held on a salver, but rest on a 
small napkin which the waitress carries in her hand, Salt, pepper, and 
any of the smaller dishes are passed on a salver. Hash and picked 
codfish should be served in an uncovered silver or china platter. 
Spoons are used at dinner for soup and some kinds of desserts, never 
for any vegetables. It is customary when one or two vegetables are 
passed with the meat to have them on the same plate; when there are 
a number of vegetables, smal! dishes can be used for them, but this 
makes a table look disorderly, and it is better to have few vegetables 
or have them served in separate courses. The price of the book The 
Expert Waitress is $1. 

A Svuuscrtuer.—It is perfectly proper to request an answer to an in- 
vitation for a wedding reception or a small home wedding. K. 8. V. P. 
should be engraved in one corner of the invitation note or card. 

Ouv.—A ladies’ afternoon whist party is apt to be an informal enter- 

i t; when attending one it is not customary to leave a card. 

M. E. T.—At an evening reception where a course supper is served at 
small tables and the guests are seated for some time, it is proper for a 
lady to remove her gioves while eating. When a so-called “ stand-up” 
supper is served, it is not necessary to do so unless more convenient 
for her to eat without them. 

Anxious Inquieen,—Sachets made of violet and orris powder com- 
bined can be bought at any — drug #tore, and can be kept in the 
lingerie and waists of dresees when laid away. This will always give 
the pleasant delicate odor of fresh violets to a lady's clothes. A small 
sachet made of silk or muslin and filled with the same perfumed powder 
can be worn inside of the waist also, bat must be constantly changed 
and renewed. Another way is to have large sachets made to fit the 
bottom of drawers and shelves -where clothes are kept. These are 
made of thin silk tufted with baby-ribbon and filled with layers of 
cotton and sachet-powder, but, although t make the bureau drawers 
look dainty and sweet, the odor does not last jong, and the bought 
sachets are casier ty revew aud more serviceable, 














WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


‘ E.HE Second Triennial Session of the National Council 
l of Women of the United States, which has just been 
onvened at Washington,is in every aspect notable. For- 

mally opened on February 18th by religious exercises, dur- 

ing the two weeks of its continuance it has held the close 
uttention of a splendid body of representative women, the 
council being a consensus of the many philanthropic, in 
dustrial, patriotic, and religious leagues and associations 
through which the woman of the period exerts an in 
fluence for good on her town, her State, her country, and 
the world 
Among the 
ind embassies hav« 


several bodies re pre sented by delegates 
been the National American Woman's 
Suffrage Association, the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, the International Kindergarten Union, 
the Woman's Relief Corps Auxiliary to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Woman's Foreign Missionary Union 
of Friends, the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
many other equally important and efficient organizations, 
have naturally rallied in large numbers; 
clever and brilliant women whose faces we 
sis have been in attendance at the several 
Among clubs specially represented, we have 
much interest in Wimodaughsis, whimsically 
but revealing to the initiated the fact that it is 
ial club composed of wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters. Bringing in a waft of sunshine and a charm 
of grace, the Young Ladies’ National Mutual Improvement 
Association has enlisted our admiring appreciation 
Benignant motherly faces, gentle manners, disciplined 
minds, have been the significant features of this conven- 
Familiar with Parliamentary usage, businesslike in 


Club women 
many of the 
meet in Sor 
sessions 
taken 

named 


, on 


tion 


MRS. ISABELLA CUARLES DAVIS 


method, gracious in eloquent, persuasive, and 
practical, the deliberations of the council have been 
marked by dignity and unfailing courtesy 

A convention so pumerous and so worthy, its debates 
in the interest of human progress, in the care of the suf 
fering, the elevation of the poor, the uplifting and educa 
ting of little children, is an event for the congratulation 
of thoughtful men and women. An entire absence of the 


speech 


MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


which formerly greeted convocations of women 
may be observed in the tone of the press. Comments and 
reports are both respectful and sympathetic. It is not iu 
vain, nor for the moment, that mothers and sisters are 
taking a hand in the great world housekeeping of the day, 
bringing their patience with details, their wisdam in ad 
ministration, and their love of humanity to the solution 
of the later problems of civilization 

Visitors regularly present at the Convention have been 
reimpressed with the eloquence of women in our day 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, whose dignified and queenly bear 
ing is known wherever the King’s Daughters gather in 
council, has a peculiarly suave and magnetic manner, with 
a voice of rare sweetness, which makes itself heard by a 
large audience, yet never seems raised above the usual cul 
tivated drawing-room pitch. Mrs. Dickinson's personality 
especially attracts young girls, who regard her with affec- 
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MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY AND HER AID. 


tionate pride, and make her their model, while older wo- 
men are glad to know one whose wide sympathies and 
judicious poise keep her ever in the front rank 

Isabella Charles Davis has been happily described as a 
cyclone, so energetic, so determined, and so intense is her 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


style of oratory. In herearlier life Mrs. Davis spent some 
years asa missionary in Syria, and she has devoted in latter 
times much attention to the working girls and women of 
New York, so that she brings to bear upon her routine 
work and her public speaking a varied und most useful 
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experience. Her dramatic ge A sways those who listen 
to laughter or to tears, as she wills. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has done excellent service as a lec- 
turer in the temperance field. She has the manner of one 
who is accustomed to deal with facts and to thoroughly 
master her ne rey and is a unique platform s er, 
happy in anecdote and illustration, terse in style, and 
quick in repartee. Mrs. Foster comes from the West, and 
is endowed — with the sturdy pluck which is the 
birthright of our Western sisters. 

Around the world Frances Willard’s name is the syno- 
nym for true womathood. Her serene countenance, her 
tact and quickness as a leader, her feminine charm, and 
her evident consecration are recognized wherever there 
is need of reform. The lofty and the lowly, all grades of 
society, all classes and conditions, honor Miss Willard, 
whose standard has never fallen, whose constant endeavor 
has been to uplift humanity. No assembly of American 
women would be complete lacking Miss Willard’s presence 
among its foremost leaders. ‘ 

The Countess of Aberdeen is one of those noble ladies, 
peculiar to our end of the century, who find their great- 
est pleasure and their best opportunity in‘ philanthropic » 
effort. Her fine face and cheerful optimism have endeared 
the Countess to her fellow-workers. 

Sarah B. Cooper enjoys the distinction of being the 
children’s friend. The free kindergarten movement in 
San Francisco had its inception in her brain and heart, 
and owed its first development to the geverous self-sacri- 
fice of Mrs. Cooper’s Bible class. No other charity ap- 
peals to the popular heart so forcibly and swiftly as this, 
which aims to alleviate the sorrows of childhood, and 
— Cooper’s is a singularly pure niche in the temple of 

ame. 


MRS. MARY LOWE DICKINSUN 


Susan B. Anthony and ber young and efficient secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. Maude Gross, make a charming heading in 
our group of portraits and though left to the last in our 
description, have a claim to everybody's attention and re- 
gard. It used to be thought that Miss Anthony was a 
somewhat masculine personage, brusque and aggressive, 
and perhaps wanting in feminine grace. 

One has but to know this sweet and friendly woman to 


MRS. SARAH B. COOPER 


ascertain how erroneous is such an idea. Miss Anthon 
is seventy-five years old, aud the years crown her with 
loveliness. She still has a young heart under her gray 
hair. - Years ago she pioneered the movement for equal 
political rights, and spoke for suffrage when the theme 
was unpopular and her audiences greeted her with derisive 
jeers. Of Quaker lineage, she endured hardship bravely, 
and she has lived to see her once despised cause the most 
eagerly championed of any reform, espoused by brilliant 
pens and clever tongues, discussed in drawing-rooms b 
women of fashion aud in school-rooms by prominent ed- 
ucators. 

Miss Anthony's friendships have been among the most 
renowned men and women of our period. She has the 
satisfaction, accorded to few, of seeing results during her 
life—results far-reaching and of great importance. 

The portraits given here are only a few chosen from a 
multitude of noble and impressive figures, whose names 
will outlast their own time. 
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PARIS EVENING TOILETTE. 


prc de soie of a pale golden-yellow tint is the 
material of this charming evening gown, relieved by 


velvet of a deep violet shade. The skirt has a narrow 
vine of embroidery about the foot and carried up the 
edges on the right side, where a velvet panel is let in. 
The bodice emerges from a velvet corselet, and has small 
jacket pieces of embroidery meeting in a velvet bow on 
the chest. The sleeves are short but very flaring ‘‘lamp- 
shade” puffs with a frilled edge, thrown well below the 
shoulders. A broad strap of velvet ribbon knotted at the 
summit converts the décolletage into a square, and be- 
tween the strap and the top of the sleeves the curve of 
the shoulder is masked by a bunch of yellow roses. A 
great garland of the large full-blown roses is carried down 
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PARIS EVENING TOILETTE. 


the velvet panel on the side of the skirt, caught at cither 
end with an enormous velvet bow. 


A FRENCH DINNER GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


_ charming illustration may serve as a composite 
portrait of many stately young French women, so 
characteristic is it of their chic and beauty. The ravissant 
gown—an admirable example of Parisian taste—is perfect 
in cut, delicate in color, and exquisite in fabrics. It is 
composed of rich silk of white and yellow stripes com- 
bined with white mousseline de soie. The revers of the 
corsage suggest the style of the Directory, yet are accom- 
panied by a Marie Antoinette fichu of silk mousseline. 
The corsage opens as a little jacket, and is turned 
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hack in revers faced with heavy white silk. 
is opened down in a point. A ceinture of white silk 
crosses the front only. Above this the folds of the fichu 
are crossed on the bust, extending over the shoulders, and 
filling in the pointed neck of the back. The long mousse 
line scarf ends, which are a part of the Marie Antoinette 
fichu, are, in this instance, sewed in the side seams of the 
corsage, cross the back of the waist, and fall thence to the 
end of the skirt. Tinted pearl buttons stud the front of 
the corsage. A bias ruffle of the striped silk lined with 
white silk forms short sleeves above large draped puffed 
sleeves of white mousseline de soie that end in ruffles 
about the elbow. The full flaring skirt is cut in gored 
breadths that make the stripes meet in points, and is lined 
with yellow taffeta silk. A corsage bouquet of large tea- 
roses completes this exquisite toilette. 


The back 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DUTY OF THE PARENT 


TEXT morning, so it happened, the Dominé awoke to 
, a moderately disagreeable task. While dressing, he 
grumbled over the speck in his tranquil sky, as mortals 
will do when unaware of the storm-cloud fringing their 
horizon 

The Dominé had a parishioner who caused him more 
annoyance than the rest. This sheep of the flock was, 
however, not a black sheep. It was serenely white. It 
never wandered, for it never even got up. Its name was 
Klomp, and its nature was unmitigated indolence. 

This man Klomp inhabited a little cottage of his own, 
lost among the woods. He shared it with two daughters, 
iged respectively twelve and eighteen. Like its owner, 
the cottage lived on, disgraceful but comfortable. Theo- 
retically, it ought to have been pulled down. 

Klomp knew better. All summer he lazed over a hedge, 
which mysteriously bore his weight; all winter he dozed 
by the stove. If any remnant of useless ornamentation 
fell away from the cottage the proprietor never winked 
an eye, but should a tile drop, whose fall let in the rain or 
wind, Klomp would scramble up on the roof and replace 
it. He was a em gs 

He never ill-treated his daughters, unless they let the 
fire go out in winter. To keep it lighted during seven 
months of the year was their whole earthly duty, for 
housekeeping had long been reduced to an almost imper- 
ceptible minimum. The entire family lived on next to 
nothing very cheerfully, and was a disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood 

Vices, the father had none. As has already been hinted, 
he was negatively virtuous. He drowsed at peace with 
himself, and with all the world above and below him, ex 
cept when the Dominé came to make trouble. 

The Dominé was making trouble just now. By a 
stroke of unexpected good fortune an opportunity had 
occurred of “doing something for those poor girls,” 
whose one desire was that nothing should be done either 
fov them or by them. Freule van Borck, it must be 
known, occasionally took a philanthropic interest in the 
village at her brother's castle gates, an interest which man- 
ifested itself in spasmodic bursts of tidying up neglected 
corners. She had suddenly disapproved of that long- 
standing eyesore the Klomps’ cottage, and had made a 
beginning of improvement by getting an energetic person 
in the north to accept of Pietje, the elder girl, as a possible 
servanut—wages five pounds per annum, all found. This 
good news had been communicated to Pietje by Hephzi- 
bah, the Freule’s maid. Pietje bad merely answered, 
‘Let the Freule go herself,” but that retort got modified 
on its way to Louisa 

So now the Dominé went to try his hand. He especially 
disliked all intercourse with Klomp, because, during their 
interviews, one of the two invariably lost his temper, and 
that one was never the parishioner. That was the worst 
of Kiomp—he had no temper to lose, 

To-day, however, the parson rejoiced in notable com- 
pensations; these occupied his thoughts as he swung with 
large step through the woodlands. After the first shock 
of abandonment which every parent feels in a daughter's 
sudden rapture, he had settled down to complacent con- 
templation of an eligible son-in-law. For the Dominé, as 
we kuow, had never made a secret of his attachment to 
Otto. And he lacked the requisite affection to convince 
himself that the secondary consideration of the young 
man’s social position was altogether bencath the notice of 
a bumble clergyman like himself. 

His darling Ursula would flit from the nest—that is true 
—but only to another close by, where he still could hear 
her singing. The Dominé smiled gratefully over this 
linked perfection of prosperity: wife to the heir of the 
Horst, and wife of Otto van Helmont. 

‘* Lord God, I thank Thee,” said the Dominé, ont aloud, 
among the fragrance of the solitary lane. His path wound 
in sandy whiteness beneath the heat mist of the fir-trees; 
there was a buzz on all sides of a myriad nothings, invis- 
ibly swelling the morning air. 

The cottage lay prone upon the ground asleep. It had 
sunk as low as it could, and had pulled the ragged branches 
of the trees over its ears, comfortably hiding in the cool 
long shadows, naked and unashamed. 

The owner of the cottage lay prone upon the ground 
also; he had the advantage of the house in that he was 
consciously—and conscientiously—drowsing. ‘‘I sleep, 
but my heart waketh.”” Klomp knew he was not awake. 
Man has few pleasures here below; has he any to equal 
that sensation? 

‘Good - morning, Klomp,” said the parson’s bright, 
brisk voice at his ear. Kiomp did not start; he merely 
half opened one eye and answered, ‘‘ Dominé,” which was 
his abbreviated form of salutation. ‘‘Save your breath 
to spare your life,” was one of his axioms. 

“ Klomp, I’ve come about Pietje,” continued the Dominé, 
with the loudness which, in him, was nervousness escap- 
ing. ‘‘I've heard about the place the Freale has found 
for her. What a splendid opportunity! And so kind of 
the Freule!” 

Klomp nodded assent. Like most country parsons, the 
Dominé was very sensitive to disrespect. ‘‘ You might 
get up, Klomp,” he said, sharply. 

“Oh, if you wish it, sir, of course,” replied the man, 
shuffling to his fect, with an air of contempt for the 
other's stupidity. He immediately lounged up against 
the wall. sinking both hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Them’s 
my sentiments to a T,” he ejaculated, and jerked his 
head in the direction of a paper nailed against the dilapi- 
dated shutier, white on the dirty green. 

The parson, advancing curiously, read the following 
sentences in an f)literate scrawl: 

“Standing is better than walking, 
Sitting ie better than standing, 
Lying is better than sitting, 


And sleep is the best of all. 
—I. Corinthians, xix. 7.” 


Klomp nodded again, as the Dominé turned with a 
jump. ‘‘How dare you puta Bible tag under such non- 
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sense as this?” cried the Dominé, sniffing like a war- 
horse. 

‘Yes, yes, the Bible knows,” replied Klomp,.imper- 
turbably. ‘* It’s word of Holy Scripture, Dominé, so you 
can't say it isn’t true.” 

‘* Word of Holy scribbling!” cried the indignant clergy- 
man. ‘‘It’s no more in God’s Bible, Klomp, than you are 
in God's fold. And you haven't even got it correct, for it 
ends, * And death is the best of all.’” 

Suddenly a dark cleud seemed to spread across the sun- 
lit landscape. The surrounding larch-trees shivered with 
a long-drawn sigh. 

**] wish you would move a little on one side, Dominé,” 
said Klomp, querulously, though he had never heard of 
Diogenes. ‘‘‘Thank you. Well, a peddler-man that came 
showed it me in a book, and he said it was in the Bible, 
and if it isn't, it ought to be. Them’s my sentiments. 
Morning, Dominé.” 

His feet slipped forward under the weariness of this 
long discourse; he recovered himself with a shuffle. Broad 
as the concluding hint bad been, the Dominé ignored it. 

** You never do anything, Klomp,” he said, angrily. 

“Then I never do anything wrong, Dominé. I don't 
drink. I don’t even smoke. I'm too poor.” 

* Poverty is not disgraceful to confess,” replied the 
Dominé, quoting Pericles, ‘‘ but not to ese»pe it by ex- 
ertion, that is disgraceful.” 

Every child in the parish bad heard the quotation. 

Klomp yawned. “ Peace and potatoes is better than a 
pother and a cow. That's in the Bible, at any rate,” he 
replied, and suddenly he collapsed again upon the grass 
before the startled parson’s backward skip. 

‘Could I see Pietje and speak to her? Perhaps she 
will listen to reason,” hazarded the Dominé, controlling 
his wrath. The father pointed to the cottage door; then, 
suddenly remembcring the vague possibility of poor relief, 
as yet not required, he faintly called his elder daughter's 
name. 

She crept out with a half-pared potato in her hand. 
She was a ruddy-faced girl, not uncomely in her slovenli- 
ness, like an apple that has fallen from the tree. 

“Well, Pietje,” began Dominé Rovers, patiently, ‘‘ so 
you are going to Groningen to a nice home and useful 
work. It is very kind indeed of the good lady who is 
willing to teach you.” 

** Yes, Domine.” said Pietje. 

“ Ah, that’s right,”’ cried the Dominé, with pleased sur- 
prise. ‘I'm glad to see you’ve come to your senses. So 
you're going, like a good girl?” 

*‘No, Dominé,” said Pietje. 

“What do you mean, you impertinent creature?” ex- 
claimed the minister, exceedingly irate. ‘‘ Not going, 
when you said you were? Not?” 

*‘No, Dominé,” repeated Pietje, sitting down on the 
window-sill. 

Dominé Rovers turned upon the recumbent father. Of 
course he had lost his temper; he had known all along 
that he would do so; the consciousness of losing hold 
caused him to let go all the faster. 

‘I appeal to.you,” he cried—‘‘ you, the responsible 
guardian of this child. Her lot is in your bands to-day, 
for life-long weal or woe. She is incapable of choosing, 
and unfit to do so. Itis only your selfishness, Klomp, 
that is ruining your daughters lives. You say you want 
them with you, I hear. A pretty excuse.” 

‘Yes; I love them,” murmured Klomp, sentimentally. 

** And what would Mietje do?” interposed Pietje, look- 
ing up from vague contemplation of the pendent potato 
peel. Mietje was the child of twelve. 

This objection not being easy to meet, the Dominé ig- 
nored it. ‘' Fine love, indeed!” he shouted to the father. 
‘** When a parent loves his child he sacrifices any inclina- 
tions of his own to that child’s real welfare. The parent 
who doesn’t do that doesn’t love. Do you understand 
me?” 

“Oh yes,” said Klomp. 

‘Then take this to heart. If you don’t send Pietje to 
Groningen, and make her go, you don’t love her. There!” 

‘Would the Dominé send Juffrouw Ursula to Gro- 
ningen?” asked Pieije, askance. 

‘Indeed I should,” replied the Dominé, triumphantly, 
thinking of the Horst. “‘ Never should I allow my own 
interesis to influence me. Be sensible, Klomp.” 

But at this moment a welcome diversion occurred. 
Mietje, the child, came running round the cottage with 
pitiful cries. 

‘* Pussy!” she screamed, from afar. ‘‘ Oh, father, pussy! 
The rope broke, and she dropped into the well!” 

She was sobbing and shrieking; nobody scolded her for 
her mischief-making. Pietje started up with eager words 
of comfort: ‘‘ Father would get the ladder. Father would 
go down into the water. Father would fish out pissy.” 

Klomp was already up and away. The two girls hur- 
ried after him. The Dominé was left alone. 

** Well, I have done my duty,” he mused, retracing his 
steps. ‘' The best of us can do no more.” He was a very 

ood man. He had a good man’s weakness for conscious- 
y doing his duty. 

As he turned into a little brown hollow all checkered 
with sunlit tracery, he saw Otto van Helmont come vault- 
ing over a stile. 

“* Ah, Dominé, I was looking for you,” said Otto. Then 
they walked on side by side, and gradually an embar- 
rassing silence settled down between them. The Domiué 
broke it. 

“It is a very fine day,” said the Dominé. 

“ Yes,” replied Otto. ‘ Dominé, when Ursula and I 
are married, we must go back to Java.” 

“Never,” said the Dominé,and with a sweep of his 
walking-stick he knocked down a thistle. 

‘*[—I am aware that perhaps I have hardly acted quite 
fairly,” began Otto, gm | with some agitation. ‘‘ It 
has all come so suddenly; I have allowed myself to be 
overwhelmed. Apart from her general condemnation of 
India, which I have never treated quite seriously, the sub- 
ject has not yet been mooted between us. I wished first 
to speak of it to you. I feel that I am asking—” 


The Dominé had stopped in the middle of the narrow 
path. 
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‘Tt was the condition,” he interrupted, hoarsely. ‘‘ She 
made it the condition. Never.” 

** No, indeed, we have not spoken of it,” cried Otto, in 
distress. 

The Dominé stamped his foot. ‘‘ Women always forget 
everything,” he said. 

Otto hurried on. ‘‘I want to explain,” he continued, 
eagerly. ‘‘I hope you will let me explain. It is a most 

inful thing for all of us. 1 cannot stay at the Horst, 

miné; that is quite out of the question. In fact, the 
sooner I leave it the better.” 

‘*Why?" broke in the Dominé, vehemently. ‘ What 
nonsense! Of course you can stay at the Horst!” 

**I cannot bear the idea of earning my living in this 
country. You yourself have always discouraged it. Be- 
sides, 1 must earn much more than my living. That is 
imperative. Especially now.” He checked himself; he 
was not going to speak to the Dominé of the Baroness’s 
shattered hopes. But Ursula’s father understood. 

Involuntarily both men’s eyes wandered away across 
the fields towards the chimneys of the Horst, embedded in 


foliage. Then their glances met. . 
**Never! Never! Never!" repeated the Dominé, pas- 
sionately. 


‘* In a few years I shall probably want money,” declared 
Otto, decisively. “‘I shall want a good deal of money, I 
expect. I must do what I can to earn it. You will say, 
perhaps, like my father, that till now I have tried and 
failed. All the more reason to try again.” 

**No, 1 don’t say that,” responded the Dominé, honest- 
ly. ‘You know I don’t. But, Otto, I can’t let my Ur- 
sula go to Java.” 

Otto did not immediately return to the charge. Pres- 
ently he began again, in quite a low voice, almost a whis- 
per, under the laughing blue sky: 

“More than fifteen years ago a — man came to 
you, complaining bitterly that he was sick of his empty, 
meaningless existence. He was tired of life, he said. And 
you answered: ‘Go and work. The people who work have 
no time to get tired.’ ” 

** But I never said, ‘Go and amass money,’ ” interrupted 
the old man, lifting a shaky arm. 

** You said,‘ Spend your own money.’ How well I re- 
member your saying that the night I came to you! ‘ You 
are a grown man. Don’t spend any one’s but ae own.’ 
It came to me like a revelation. It was so directly op- 
posed to what I had been taught from my youth. In my 
world they say: ‘Only don’t earn money. You may do 
anything else but that.’” 

**Well, you have obeyed that precept,” replied the 
Dominé, a little bitterly. Then he repented immediately. 

** Otto, you're a good fellow. I can’t let my Ursula go 
away to Java.” 

“‘T was wrong, perhaps,” said Otto, ‘‘ to demand so great 
a sacrifice. I ought to have spoken more plainly of my 
intentions beforehand—” 

‘You ought indeed,” interjected the Dominué, glad of 
every vent. ‘‘ You have behaved exceedingly badly.” 

“So be it. Well, I leave the matter in your hands 
Personally, of course, I consider I ought to return. I 
have a fresh offer—a really advantageous opening on « 
sugar plantation, a large distillery—” 

lhe Dominé looked at him. 

** That means rough work,” said the Dominé. 

** But you must decide,” continued Otto, evasively. “If 
he distinetly prefer it, I shall look for occupation in Hol- 
and. Only in no case can I remain at the Horst.” 

“You can,” cried the Dominé, quite angrily. 

Otto had stopped. His eyes were following a distant 
swallow’s trackless dips. 

** And even if I could,” he said, slowly, “‘ my wife could 
not— Ursula could not.” 

The Dominé’s eyes sought his in long inquiry. 

“With Gerard,” said Otto at last. 

** Ab!” 

Then the Dominé cried: “‘ Stuff and nonsense! stuff and 
nonsense! I don’t believe a word of it. “Nor do you.” 

**I leave the decision in your hands,” repeated Otto. 
‘‘Some employment of some kind in come Dutch town, if 
you so wish.” 

The Dominé leant up against a tree; he closed his eyes; 
his bronzed face was quite white. The wood seemed to 
hold its breath under the laughing sky. 

‘*When a father loves his child—” began the Dominé, 
then his voice broke. ‘“‘My Ursula!” he said. ‘God 
have mercy on me! The Lord gives, and the Lord takes 
away.” He stopped. 

Otto, thoughtfully wending his way omewards, reached 
& spot where the Mapor-house burst info view, all at once, 
through the park. Unconsciously he stood still. The 
moments passed by; he remained without moving. A yel- 
low butterfly came foolishly hovering among the bushes; 
he did not see it. 

Suddenly a single tear lay heavy on bis cheek. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FORFEITS ALL ROUND. 


For the next three months Otto worked in a sugar-dis- 
tillery at Boxlo, a little town among the wilds of Brabant. 
It was rough work indeed, as the Dominé had foretold. 
Night after night the Jonker stood, stripped to the waist, 
before the blazing furnaces; in the small hours he came 
home to his lodgings and strove to snatch from the day- 
light such sleep as he could. Fortunately he was very 
robust; but that, although an alleviation, can hardly be 
considered an excuse. Sometimes even he wondered 
whether such slaving, amid grime and oil-stench and sick 
throbs, was his natural fate; but his father had truly de- 
scribed him as animated by a passion of self - torture. 
Out-of-the-way horrors were probably one’s duty. Be- 
sides, what other career was open to him at the moment? 
Once in India, with his friend's assistance, he would stand 
an excellent chance of making a fortune by sugar, as that 
friend had done before him, in half a dozen years. 

So he worked, night after night, month after month, 
with set lips and still eyes. Occasionally be spent a 
Sunday at the Manor-house, as if a traveller traversing 
mountain solitudes had halted from time to time at a 
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Parisian café. His father and mother accepted him with- 
out comment, adverse or otherwise; in the smooth design 
of their lives he was an arabesque run mad. During his 
stay the Baroness chiefly regretted Gerard. 

he only person who stuck to him through it all, 
stanch and true, was Roderick Rovers. Once having 
accepted the duty of sacrifice, the Dominé delighted in its 
pain. He rejoiced in proving to himself how, like the old 
soldier he was, he could probe his own wound without 
wincing. 

“It is a great thing in Otto to go,” he said. ‘‘It is a 
great thing in me to let him take Ursula. Great souls 
do great things me Then he laughed at himself. 
“Pshaw!” he said. ‘** Men always imagine the struggle 
of the moment, while they are engaged in it,to be the 
greatest that ever was.’ You will find that in Thucydides, 
Ursula. Thucydides was a very wise man.” 

Ursula acquiesced a little impatiently. She did not 
want to go to Java. She thought Otto should have made 
known his intentions in time. Placed between the two, 
she immediately discarded her brand-new lover for the 
father on whose affection her whole life had been built 
up. In the sudden certainty of separation from the Do- 
miné, she discovered, with alarming unex pectedness, that 
she could very well have continued to exist without Oxto. 
For several days their engagement dangled on a thread. 

Her irritated hesitaney filied her lover with dismay, for 
it strengthened all his doubts of Gerard. An honest maid- 
en's accepted lover does not ask her if she loves another 
man. Indignautly Otto wiped the momentary film from 
the pure retlectiou he bore in his heart. But there are 
actious we barely commit, yet remember a lifetime. 

It was the Dominé, after all, who married Ursula to 
Oito, with deep commiseration for himself. His dear 
child’s filial loyalty, while it wakened all his pride, 
showed him his own path the more clearly, ‘A woman 
shall leave father and mother and shall cleave unto her 
husband,” he said. ‘‘ Never shall I allow you to desert 
Otto for my sake. You do not know your own heart, 
child. Your magnavimity leads you astray.” Ultimate- 
ly Ursula almost believed this. But she conditioned for 
a two years’ abseuce only. 

‘1, had such been my lofty mission, would have proved 
myself faithful unto death,” said Miss Mopius, to whom 
came outer echoes of the struggle. ‘‘ A great love, like 
blazing sunlight, hides the whole world in its own bright 
mist. Van Helmont has dropped a diamond to play with 
a pebble. So like a man.” Miss Mopius, since her disap- 
pointment, had grown very romautic in her talk. Ac- 
cording to the advertisements it was the Sympathetico 
Lob; according to her own account it was her mighty 
sorrow. “ Ab, my dear, do not let us speak of it. Every 
woman's heart is a sanctuary with a crypt.” 

She suorted at Ursula’s heavy eyes. ** Every man gets 
the wife he deserves,” she said. ‘* With women that is 
not the case, their choice being limited.” Ursula was in- 
capable of small spiteful retorts; she made up her mind 
that she would prove to Aunt Josive and the world how 
worthily Otto had chosen. 

So she set to work on her trousseau, and was very affec- 
tionate to her faiher. ‘There was something exceedingly 
painful in this latter-day softness between two hitherto 
undemonsirative characters. When Ursula laid down a 
neglected needle to look across at the Dominé, the old 
man would jump up with swift repression, and angrily 
bid her go on. ‘The days shortened—perhaps that made 
them seem to pass so swiftly —and the appointed wedding 
mor» drew near. 

Meanwhile another wedding was also announced as im- 
minent, and varjous members of the Helmont family 
gnushed their teeth over the prospect. The whole of 
Drum, however, jabbered fairly good-natured approval, 
which is surely saying a good deal, and more than most 
young couples can hope for. 

“Yes, Gerard, it is quite true,” said Helena van Tros- 
surt, stopping, in a crowded ballroom, a white vision 
among the glitterand hum, “ You could have assured 
yourself it was true without insulting me by the ques- 
tion.” Her clear eyes flashed. “I am going to marry 
Willie van Troyeu.” 

Gerard was very hot—the room was hot. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, thickly, ‘‘I*should never have believed it, unless 
I had heard it from your own lips.” He drew a little 
aside, almost secure, yet not quite, among the restless 
throng. 

‘IT cannot make you out at all,” he went on, in great 
agitation. ‘‘I—1 don’t want to say anything, but—” 
He checked himself; his eyebrows twitched; his whole 
face grew troubled with suppressed meaning. 

She understood him perfectly. For a few moments— 
perhaps half a minute—she remaived quite silent, with 
eyes downcast, her bosom heaving, her graceful figure 
atremble, like her lips. At last, amid the rhythmic flow 
of gayety around, she lifted her solemn gaze to his, and 
spoke with slow distinctness. ‘1 know what you would 
taunt me with,” she said. ‘ You think me inconsistent. 
But in his case it doesn’t matter. I do not love him.” 

And then the room swam round in a whirl, and she was 
gone. 


After that they were more than ever unwilling to meet. 
Yet in a little circle like theirs the thing was unavoidable, 
aud Gerard had constantly to face whut was almost more 
painful, the tacit misery of the fat Baroness, Helen’s com- 
fortable aunt, who understood, with a woman’s insight in 
all such matters, that everything ought, somehow, to have 
been different from what it was. 

The Baroness van ‘Trossart complained to her husband, 
but the Baron said that the Van Troyens were as good a 
family as the Van Helmonts, and he didn’t see that it 
mattered. 

** Personally,” he added, ‘‘I am unable to perceive much 
difference between the two young men. They are both 
fair-complexioned and gentlemanly, and ill-mannered, 
like their companions. 1 wonder that Nellie should have 
thought the exchange worth her while.” 

The lady would have protested. 

‘My dear, 1 cannot help it. Had J been consulted I 
should have requested Helen to marry your three we 
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ews Van Asveld. Their mother is. pestering me to 
the whole three of them places with a start of two hun- 
dred a year. The thing is impossible!” He coughed test- 
ily, and before his important eyes he held a blue-book up- 
side down. 

Equally bootless was the Baroness’s attempt to seek 
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refuge in the sympathy of Mademoiselle Papotier. That 
impenetrable French woman only replied: 
**Mon Dieu, madame, le mariage n’est Yamour!” 


taking the name of three holy things in vain within one 
short sentence, after the manner of her race. 


(Continued on page 178, Supplement.) 


THE DOG SHOW. 


TS first impression of the visitors to the Annual Bench 

Show of the Westminster Kennel Club at Madison 
Square Garden last week was one of sound. Each person 
who entered looked bewildered and then amused as the 
music of the dog orchestra burst upon his ear. From the 
deep bay of the blood-hounds and mastiffs, through a long 
range of sharps and flats, to the squealing and yelping of 
the tiniest terriers, the chorus was complete and continual. 

The Dog Show has come to be regarded as almost as 
much of a society event as the Horse Show. Handsomely 
dressed men and women filled the building every after- 
noon and evening, and by their patronage helped to make 
the show a financial success as well as u splendid exhibi- 
tion of the- improvements in the different canine breeds. 
Many ’of the spectators were owners of some of the animals 
exhibited, and on their arrival would hasten directly to the 
boxes of their favorites. Then there was a little scene of 
mutual affection, not less demonstrative on the dog’s part 
than on that of his master or mistress. It was not to be 
wondered at that many of the animals seemed frightened 
at the general confusion, and were transported with joy 
at sight of a familiar face. 

Despite the signs warning visitors not to handle the 
dogs, almost every one came in for a large share of fond- 
ling, and they were remarkably = - natured, rarely 
showing avy inclination to snap. any of the big ones 
were sleepy and refused to be roused, conveying clearly 
by their actions that they had enough excitement and pre- 
ferred to be let alone. The St. Bernard Club brought a 
fine showing of that noble breed, and they were always 
the centre of an admiring crowd. Sir Bedivere, winner of 
a hundred prizes, giant and champion of them all, is prob- 
ably the most magnificent specimen of his kind in the 
world. He stands 35 inches high, weiglis 220 pounds, and 
his color and form are perfect. Among the Great Danes, 
the superb brindle, Major McKinley, a marvel of muscular 
power, was very popular. Across the aisle from his box 
were the Russian wolf-hounds, one of which was having 
his portrait painted bya lady. Lithe deer-hounds, slender 
greyhounds, benevolent-looking mastiffs and Newfound- 
lands, and the man-hunting blood-hounds which have ac- 
quired so awesome a reputation, were chief among the 
largest dogs. In the hunting classes the variety of setters 
and pointers of all kinds was enormous, First prize in 
his class was won by Miss Shippen’s beautiful Irish setter, 
Shamrock O’More. The faithful collies, with their conte 
eyes and intelligent faces, were porte good-natured, 
and frolicked with every one who would notice them. 
Even the bull-dogs, whose chief value seems to a casual 
spectator to consist in being supremely ugly, had their 
devoted admirers, and the more villanous the eyes, the 
more ferocious the projecting under jaw, the more bowed 
the legs, so much the more enthusiastic was the meed of 
praise they received. 

At the farther end of the Garden the shrill treble of 
hundreds of little dogs made things cheerful. Aristocrat- 
ic pugs and poodles and delicate King Charles spaniels 
looked upon the crowd with a dlasé air, seeming much 
bored by the whole performance. The Scotch, Yorkshire, 
and Skye terriers and the Dandie Dinmonts took things 
philosophically, and gazed around as well as the shaggy 
locks in their eyes would permit. Many well-known fox- 
terriers held up the reuown of this clean-cut, active little 
breed. 

There was always a considerable group, usually in- 
terested in the fate of some dog friend, surrounding the 
ring in which the classes were judged. The decisions 
were made rapidiy, and in almost every instance seemed 
to satisfy the competitors’ idea of fairness. Miss Whit- 
ney, as the only woman judge, was watched with curios- 
ity, though she has officiated several times before in that 
capacity at the New York shows. In the large square in 
the centre of the room performances by trick dogs were 
given at stated times. The little beasts which took part 
were very clever, and had been carefully taught by the 
trainer. A-small white poodle, dressed as a doll and 
waltzing with a monkey, caused much amusement, as did 
the acrobat dogs, who stood on their heads and walked 
the tight-rope. 

The many people who are regular attendants at the 
Dog Show each séason agree in the opinion that this 
year’s exhibition was in every respect the superior of any 
previously held. 


MUSIC. 


T= season of Italian and French opera at the Metro- 

politan Opera-House was brought to a close on Feb- 
ruary 16th, with a matinée performance of Verdi's Fal- 
staff, and, later in the day, with Gounod’s Faust, the lat- 
ter being the final opera in the series of Saturday even- 
ing representations at popular prices. Falstaff has proved 
a success, the familiar-plot, Verdi's delightful music, and 
Boito’s clever libretto claiming immediate recognition, 
and justifying the enthusiasm in regard to this work. On 
Saturday the artists were in touch with the audience, 
which was a large and responsive one; and the ensemble 
effects were exceedingly bright and sparkling. It was evi- 
dent that Madame Eames and Mile. De Lussan had gained 
assurance and poise from the experience gleaned during 
the earlier performances, and they entered into the spirit 
of the comedy with most commendable vivacity, acting 
and singing with freedom and charm. As for M. Maurel, 
his extraordinary ability and rare vocal gifts had full 
scope, and it was but natural that he should carry off the 
chief honors in a part which was written for him, and has 
been completely identified with his name ever since he 
created it in Paris. 

In addition to the responsibility of his own rdle, he 
found himself saddled with the burden of directing all 
the details of scenic and dramatic effects, and of aiding 
his fellow-artists. It could not be gainsaid that he was an 
authority on important points, having obtained his know- 
ledge ex cathedra; therefore he was entreated to arrange 
pen gos an close imitation of the European representa- 
tions, and having thrown himself into the cause with self- 
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sacrificing ardor, the success of the production was un- 
doubtedly due to his untiring efforts and inspiration. At 
the conclusion of the matinée there was a tremendous 
ovation, M. Maurel making a brief address in French, and 
Madame Eames singing a song, without accompaniment, 
before the excited crowd could be induced to depart. The 
same enthusiasm prevailed in the evening, when Faust 


was given, and at the eud of the last act ame Melba 
and M. Edouard de Reszké were recalled, cheered, and 
surrounded with innumerable bouquets and wreaths, whiie 
flowers were rained down upon them from the boxes. 

Thus triumphantly euded the season of fifty-two repre- 
sentations, begun on the evening of Hovesaber 19th, by 
the same prima donna—Madame Melba—who was the 
Juliette to M. Jean de Reszké's Romeo, in Gounod’s grace- 
ful opera Roméo et Juliette. Messrs. Abbey and Grau 
fulfilled their promises to the extent of producing a few 
interesting modern works and three novelties: Suaiut- 
Satns’s Samson et Delila, Verdi's Falstaff, aud Bemberg’s 
Elaine, Manon muy also be regarded in the light of a 
novelty, as it was only heard in this country a few times 
many years ago, and then under the adverse conditions of 
inadequate stuge-setting, and an indifferent troupe of per- 
formers to interpret it. The “ ideal casts” of /aust agd 
Les Huguenots were also strong features of the adminis- 
tration, and they were certainly enjoyable to the multi 
tudes who packed the houses on those occasions, whatever 
may be the result of a scheme which has absolutely no 
connection with the true principles of art. 

There is but a short step between the triumphs of these 
scenes at the Metropolitan and the private concerts at the 
homes of subscribers, attended by the same fashiouable 
yeople, and with the same singers to entertain them. 

hree of these musical evenings were given during the 
past week, At Miss Callender’s, the New York Sym- 
phony Society, conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, Miss 
Marguerite Hale, the mezzo-soprano, and Mr. Joseph Holl- 
man, the noted violoncellist, furnished the music. Mrs. 
Marcy-Raymond’s reception was in honor of M. Plancon; 
while Madame Melba, sate and other artists proved 
the attractions at a musical given by Mrs. William C. 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. De Koven, too, displayed 
the talents of a group of these Metropolitan singers to a 
number of their admirers, who were charmed to listen to 
their voices within the limits of a salon. 

The Boston people are about to tender a reception to 
the three celebrated female artists who were born in 
New England—Mrs. C. M. Raymond (Annie Louise Cary), 
Madame Lillian Nordica, and Madame Emma Eames. It 
would be difficult to find three more beautiful voices, and 
it is uo wonder that the New-Englanders desire to pay a 
tribute of affectionate regard and esieem to the artists 
who possess a transcontinental reputation of the highest 
order, and are equally honored in their own country. 
Madame Nordica’s recent Baireuth triumphs place her at 
the head of American interpreters of the Wagner music- 
dramas, her Elsa being the acknowledged success of last 
year’s performance of Lohengrin during the festival, 





BEGINNING at the Waldorf on Tuesday morning, March 
5th, and continuing for six weeks, our popular contribu- 
tor Olive Thorne Miller, whose papers on the care of pets 
have been greatly appreciated by many readers of the 
Bazar, i> ft ng a series of ‘‘ Bird Talks,” under the pa 
tronage of Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, Mrs. 
L. G. Runkle, Mrs. William Seward Webb, and other wo 
men who love our little feathered friends. 

—Mrs. Scott, the widow of Judge Lucien Scott, of Lea- 
venworth, Kausas, is the manager of her ranch in Texas, 
where she owns 260,000 acres of land, all fenced in, aud 
browsed over by between six and seven thousand cattle. 

—The monument to be erected at Washington's birth- 
place, Wakefield, Virginia, will be visible from the decks 
of vessels on the Potomac, and will be almost a duplicate 
of the obelisk over Mary Washington's grave in Fredericks- 
burg. The shaft will be of light granite, fifty-one feet 
high, and there will be a simple inscription on the base. 

—Lady Florence Dixie is the president of that organiza- 
tion, ‘‘ The British Ladies’ Football Club,” which was 
founded last year by its present secretary and captain, 
Miss Nettie Honeyball. The members wear divided skirts 
of blue serge, resembling knickerbockers, and the teams 
are distinguished by weariug blouses of pale blue or of 
cardinal red. 

—The $200,000 that has been presented to the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital will be devoted to raising the present 
building two stories, and to a new extension that will fill 
the now vacant space between the hospital and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Three hundred thousand 
dollars will also be spent upon the college and upon the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, and when the improvements are com- 
pleted the institution will have one of the fivest depart- 
ments of anatomy in the world. 

—Watts, the English painter, has, with his wife’s aid, 
made himself a beautiful home at Guildford. The house, 
a quaint gabled structure, stands in a fine grove of Scotch 
firs, and is charming within, with black carved oak, rich 
stained glass, and harmonious colorings. The ceiling of | 
the great living-room is the work of Mrs. Watts, and is 
done in bass-relief designs. Mr. Watts, although nearly 
eighty years old, and but recently recovered from a severe 
illness, enjoys i Aeatey Saar the freshness of a boy, and 
is as enthusiastic about his work as though he were just 
at the outset of his career. 

—The annual meeting of the Associate Alumne of Vas- 
sar College was held at the Hotel Brunswick, on Satur- 
day, February 28d, under the auspices of the New York 
branch. The programme consisted of a business meeting, 
luncheon, and soul reunion. A new feature this season 
was the evening reception on Friday, February 22d, to the 
Associate Alumpee by a member, Miss Louise Lawreuce, 
at her residence, No. 969 Fifth Avenue. The Women's 
University Club for the first time, also, sent out an invita 
tion to the body of Vassar graduates to attend its recep- 
tion occurring Saturday, February 238d, from four to seven 
o'clock, in the club rooms at No. 23 West Forty-fourth 
street. 
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LACE-TRIMMED Revers CoLLaR. 


For pattern and description see No, XV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


YOUNG LADY’S COIFFURE AND 
LACE COLLAR. 


eer this simple and girlish style of hair- 
dressing the long hair is all combed up 
to the crown, and from there is twisted down- 
ward in a roll, which is pinned in place; the 
hair-pins are kept out of sight, and the roll is 
given a loose fluffy appearance, and rests easi 
ly against the head. At the lower end of the 
roll the hair is divided into two strands, which 
are twined about each other, each at the same 
time receiving a slight twist about itself, but 
in the opposite di 
rection. The twist 
is carried upward 
on the left side and 
pinne 1 at the top 
of the roll with 
a shell pin; the 
loops at the bot 
tom are pulled out 
a trifle. The pret 
ty collar illustra 
ted is of heavy 
butter-colored gui 
pure. It is of a 
close fitting yoke 
shape, with a point 
ut the middle of 
the front and back 
and on the shoul 
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BOWLING Corset Cover. 
Mur . For patiern and descri»tion see No. 
| HERE is un XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
questionably 


no other winter in 

door sport which 

can compare in popularity with bowling. 
It does not seem to go out of fashion.. All 
the most desirable alleys are engaged by 
the different clubs long before the opening 
of the season, and many of these clubs car 
ry waiting lists of those who hope for the 
resignation of some member, whereby a va 
cancy will be created for them. A bowling 
club ought never to have so large a number 
of members as to make it unwieldy. The 
pleasure is decidedly lessened when one has 
to wait a tiresome length of time between 
turns, and very little can be accomplished 
in an evening under such conditions. 

The reason, however, for the existence of 
large clubs is a forcible one. Bowling-al- 
leys which are of good size, conveniently 
situated, and first class in every respect are 
not to be found in great numbers, and the 
rent of the best places is high. Conse- 
quently, in order that the dues of each in- 
dividual may not be too heavy, the mem- 
bership of a clab must be extended to in- 
clude a number sufficient to make the ex- 
pense reasonable 


Lone Dressine Sacqus. 


For pattern and description see No, XIII. on 
pattern-eheet Sapplement. 
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CHEMISES AND DRAWERS. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


At almost all the alleys which are used by clubs of 
mixed membership there is a floor space, sometimes large 
and sometimes uncomfortably small, for dancing. — This 
is a desirable addition, because it provides amusement for 
a part of the club while the others are bowling. At one 

lace which I have in mind the ground-floor of the large 
building is divided evenly lengthwise, one-half being oc- 
cupied by the alleys, and the other waxed and polished 
for dancing. A piano stands at.one end of the dancing- 
floor. The clubs which hire this place on different nights 
have each a musician, who plays dance-music for om 
all the evening. At. eleven the bowling stops, and the 
club members give themselves yo Aap A a) cing for 
three-quarters of an hour. This plan seems to be success- 
a oq it has been followed for several seasons by many 

ubs. 


Although a novice may occasionally make a pretty good 
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Front or Grru’s Frock, Fie. 3, on 
Pace 165. 


score, it takes a great deal of practice to enable 
any one to bowl a steady game. By sheer luck 
in making two or three strikes a beginner gets 
up to quite a respectable number in one game, 
and in the next perhaps makes scarcely more 
than half as much. 
There is evenness 
and consistency 
about the work of 
a good bowler, and 
his scores are apt 
not to vary greatly 
in the different 
pa. The most 
rilliant playing is 
not the most scien- 
tific. Those games 
in which many 
strikes are made, 
with weaker uncer- 
tain work between, 
will not, as a rule, 
average as high as 
those in which a 
steady player makes 
a spare every time. 
A good bowler can 
tell as soon as his 
ball touches the 
floor whether it is 
going in the direc- 
tion in which he in- 
Tuckep Nieut-Gown. tended it should. 
For pattern and description see No. V. Of course the alleys 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. ought to be abso- 
lutely true, with no 
grooves or twists, 
however slight. Unfortunately, perfect ones 
are not always found, and through their de- 
fects the best calculations may be thrown 
out. Almost all men take advantage of the 
full length of the “‘ approach” space to run 
up before rolling the ball, and thus give it 
— impetus, Not many women do this. 
ng dresses are not well adapted to the 
quick short run and sudden bending over; 
one is liable to trip; and yet with a little prac- 
tice it is easy, and a few women do it suc- 
cessfully. Most of the best women bowlers 
stand still, and get the force into the ball by 
swinging the arm once or twice before letting 
o. No matter which method is used, it will 
found convenient to have the dress slight- 
ly shorter than the usual street length. Some 
women who have strengthened their muscles 
by much practice are able to use the regula- 
tion ball to advantage. This is nine inches 
in diameter, and very heavy. It is foolish to 
try to roll it unless you can give it some 
power. A ball which is a trifle lighter, but 
sent swiftly, will do more execution. One 
with a diameter of about seven and a half 
inches is a good size for most women, and is 
perhaps more generally used by them than 
any other. 





























CamsBric AND Ssort Sxrrrs. 
For description see pattern-sheet Snjplement. 
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PERFORATED VELVET Gown. 


In trying to make a strike, the aim should not be, as in- 
experienced bowlers usually think, directly for the front 
or head pin. A ball which hits this pin squarely will go 
straight through the middle, cutting its way neatly, and 
leaving a couple of pins standing on each side. Then you 
are debarred by the separated position of these pins from 
making a spare on your next ball. A strike is made when 
the ball hits the pins in the space between the head pin 





and the one next to it. This causes them to fall in all di- 
rections, instead of knocking a few straight forward, as 
in the preceding case. But, as was said before, many fine 
bowlers seldom try for strikes, but, by taking part of the 
pins on the first and the remainder on the second ball, al- 
most invariably make a spare at each turn. 

The game called “cocked hat” gives opportunity for 
very exact aiming. Only three pius are set up, one at 
each corner of the triangle, as widely separated as possi- 
ble. The players use the smallest balls, and it is a plea- 
sure to watch the swiftness and precision with which 
some can pick off the pins, one after the other. No one 
who rolls uncertainly and wildly has any chance at this 
game. Every ball must hit its mark, and a bad shot is 
not so easily atoned for by a good one next time. 








Back or Spring Wrap, Back or Crépon Gown, 
Fig. 1, on Pace 165. Fic. 5, on Pace 165. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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From the stand-point of its value as an ex- 
ercise, bowling is viewed favorably by most 

ople. The small amount of it that one gets 
vy rolling two or three games on one night 
in the week will not do very much good, but 
as far as it goes it is well. If one belongs to 
a gymnasium, the alleys are open to members 
almost all the time, and there is a better op- 
portunity for giving it a trial. Like tennis 
and many other exercises, it is one-sided, but 
it would have to be indulged in to a remark- 
able extent to cause any trouble on that ac- 
count. There are those who bowl with their 
left as well as with their right hands, but this 
is so awkward for most people that it is hard- 
ly a practicable suggestion. A physical di- 
rector told me recently of a case of his where 
bowling was one of the best possible remedies 
for the existing defect. A boy who had a 
lateral curvature came to him and asked 
whether bowling, of which he was very fond, 
would hurt him. The doctor told him to 
take off his clothes and roll the ball, so that 
he might see the effect of the exertion upon 
his back. He found that it brought into 
play the very muscles on that side which 
should be exercised in order to correct the 
curvature, and told the boy to bow] as much 
as he pleased. Had the curvature been on 
the other side, of course, the exercise would 
not have been beneficial unless he used his 
left arm. 


The rapidly increasing importance of gym- 
nastic work is strongly emphasized by the 
fact that, there was established in Boston last 
fall a school for training women and girls to 
become teachers in physical education. It is 
called the Durant Gymnasium, and is under 
the auspices of the Boston Y.W.C.A. The 
course occupies two yexrs, and judging from 
the detailed account of the work to be done, 
should be a very thorough one. Among the 
studies mentioned are anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene, and medical gymnastics. heory is 
everywhere supplemented by all kinds of 
practical work. Both light and heavy gym- 
nastics are systematically taught, and a variety 
of special apparatus is provided. Pupils have 
opportunities of teaching classes, and all in- 
struction is given with the idea of enabling 
the learner to impart it hereafter. The Ameri 
can system of gymnastics, which is general 
ly thought to combine most of the good fea- 


Reception TorLerre. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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tures of the other systems, is used. Such a 
course ought to be of great value in supplying 
the demand for competent teachers in this 
line of work. 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN. 
I. 


y bree are many reasons why public en- 
tertainments in which children are the 
only actors are more successful than any oth 
er. Parents and friends are always gratified 
at the opportunity of seeing the little ones 
appear in public, and so the audience is apt 
to be a large and not critical one. The mis 
tukes, and even failures, which would be un- 
pardoned in older performers, add to the 
charm of the doings of the children. There- 
fore wom | workers for charitable causes are 
interested in knowing how, when, and where 
they can best utilize the attractiveness of 
childhood without injury to the child. Chil 
dren enjoy taking part in these affairs, and 
certainly the discipline of rehearsing with 
others and gaining self-control in public has a 
certain educational value not to be over- 
looked. 

One of the greatest mistakes in organiz- 
ing and conducting such entertainments con 
sists in not having a definite plan of action 
One woman is apt to undertake too much, 
and does not systematize her work properly 
To begin with, if the programme is to consist 
of singing and recitations, the organizer of 
the project should ask three friends to help 
her—one to drill the children in music, an 
other to attend to the recitations, and a third 
to take charge of the costumes and all other 
stage properties, while she herself is left free 
to manage the business details of the affair 
There should always be this division of labor 
if possible. Under the head of business man 
agement come the printing and sale of tick 
ets, advertising, the arrangement of the pro 
gramme, and securing the place in which to 
have the entertainment, and the services of 
ushers and other aids. Any woman has all 
that she can do properly when she attends to 
these matters. ‘The secret of her success will 
consist in a nice selection of her assistants, 
followed by a discreet letting them alone to 
do their share of the work ia their own way 





Tea Gown. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Many an entertainment has been ruined be- | 


cause a woman at the bead of it has not been 
ible to keep from meddling with her aids 
if they cannot be trusted to do their work, 
they should not be asked to take the posi 


man is wise if she provides herself with a 
small blank book, which can be carried in 
her pocket, and to which a sharpened pencil | 
is attached. In this book she should prompt 
ly set down every item of expense, no mat 

r how tritlingsand she should be equally 
careful to keep strict account of the sale of | 
every ticket and the receipt of every gift 
Trusting to an overburdened memory is dis- | 
istrous 

Before giving out the tickets they should 
be numbered with ink, from one to five hun 


tions 
Before undertaking such an affair a wo | 


dred or less. according to the number of tick 
ets issued They should be counted out in 
packag s of ten as they are numbered. Little 
elastic bands are better to use to hold them 


tovether than cord 


\ list should then be made out of the 
people to whom the tickets are intrusted for 
sale, and after each name the number of 


packages taken, and the number of the tick 
ets included in these packages For instance, 
Mrs Adama, three packages from one to 
thirty In this way every ticket can be 
traced and accounted for. Complimentary 
tickets should not be cut. but should have 
the word ‘‘complimentary ” written in ink di 
wonally across the face. It isa sad but true 
commentary on human nature that the clip 
ping process is too easily imitated, and that 
in consequence the accounts of some man 


agers have been very much confused. These | 


complimentary tickets should be sent only to 
clergymen and to newspaper men. A sep 
arate list should be keptof them 

Careful attention to these little details will 
enable a woman to show her financial stat 


ment to the organization for whose benefit | 


she is working, with every penny and every 
ticket accounted for [t is always better for 
her to present such an itemized report to the 
general treasurer when the entertainment is 
tinished. It is not only more businesslike, 
but it is a precautionary measure which she 
owes herself in an unregenerate world where 


** people will talk.’ 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It suothes the child, softens the gume, ailnye 
all pain, cures wind colic, ar ad ia the beet remedy fur 
diarrhea Seld by druggielte in every of he 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 











ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
kx PURE, HICH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
(gf, OP this Continent, have roceived 
> ae HIGHEST AWARDS 
| Industrial and Foe 
> EXPOSITIONS 
‘In Europe and America, 
.v nlike the I Dutch Proces Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
Their delicious eae? fF COCOA fe abuolutely 
pure ule, and costs less than onc cent @ Cup. 
SOLD BY @nocens ~ EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. , DORCHESTER, MASS, 











YeConnoisseur | 


of Chocolates demandeth in 
a perfect chocolate— | 

A rich body 

A delicate flavour 

An abjence of oilinefs 

A delicious tafte 

A fmooth confiftency 
Thefe qualities are found in 
their perfection only in 


Chocolat Suchard 
Neuchatel, Switzerland 
Estab. 1820, | 
U. & Depot, 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
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HIS LAST PLEA. 
cried Lee Hi Chung to the irate ruler of all China. “Take, if you will, my 
peacock feather, deprive me of my yellow jacket and green suspender-button, but leave me, O 
mighty prince, the last token of your esteem—that can of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, most 
perfect made, incomparably the best, and the standard the world over for purity and excellence !” 


“Mercy! merey !” 





Vor. XXVIIL, No. 9. 


CUTIGURA 


WORKS 
WONDERS 


In curfg disfiguring, humiliating humours of the 
Buin, Senlp end Blood when al sn ai 


Nona) 
Const able Kes e; 


Housekeeping Linens 


4-4 Family Linens, Damask Tabhic 
Cloths and Napkins, 8-4 and 10-4 
Damask, Linens, Sheetings, 
Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Damask, Hemmed and Huck Towels, 


DAMASK & HUCK TCWELLINGS 


Foreign and Domestic 


WHITE GOODS, 


Biankets,  Fiannels, Quilts. 























The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 4 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate | 
beauty to the skin. Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely invisible. 
Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25c. 
by mail, or at Druggists’. 





Sample Free. 


wwsdn Tetlow, Cor. nlaimaada: Phila. | 


LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 








Proadway K ) 9th ét. 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP NEW YORK CITY. 
The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to ide nurture and 
sustenance for in. 





) By Walter Besant 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
t2mo, Clotb, 


which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a pl : on 








; BEYOND THE DREAMS 


Fg me Aad érouieg: a Yeast | OF AVARICE. Illustrated. 
imported article always bears the trade-mark | $1 50. 
a ~~ i Of dealers, or sent direct upon } Mate 
receipt of price. 
LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. TH E REBEL QUEEN. Il. 


lustrated. $1 50. 


ope ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 
mone | TIONS OF MEN. _ Illus. 


esting $ } trated. $1 25- 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


Illustrated. $1 25. 


LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 








AM LeMay 


TRADE MARK, 


BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S, 


Sty"250, Style 65, 
. ore. : 
ir 










Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
Send for Iltustrated Price List. 
; Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 
The Very Gest Carment Made. 
Waste money on cheap waists because 
they are ata cheap price. It don’t 
Why es y. Fay a fair aire and buy the 
Douivie Ve . oe upports under- 

iders, 
wayrs thet. Chatwick Co., Brocklys, #.Y. 


WHICH ONE svas4.u 


6 EACH gig ly eh 
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— ° Taner’s toatl 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


THE CHILDREN OF GIB- 
EON. $1 25. 


FOR FAITH AND FREE- 
DOM. Illustrated. $1 25. 


THE IVORY GATE. $1 2s. 


THE WORLD WENT 
VERY WELL THEN. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY 
THE TOWER. Illustrated. 
$1 25. 

We give, without hesitation, the fore- 
most place to Mr. Besant, whose work, 
always so admirable and spirited, ac- 
quires double importance from the en- 


thusiasm with which it is inspired.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


pee” The above works are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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66 And be sure to put this same ’ A. A. VANTINE & CO, 
A Redfern cord binding on my Baby Ss First he Ra =o bong 
; Easter Short Dress, ; India House in the World. 
jf . é gown, 877 & 879 Broadway,N.Y. 
, i? you c. } Owing to Tariff Reductions we offer 
(8th Street, 19th Street ‘Few Ai JAPANESE JUTE RUGS 
| have | Miiectiamn. Ist as eons ae 
. ‘ ye tucksandtwo_, n 
and 6th Avenue abit | Seen. | colorings nd Sestens, oN 
u ng in centre. u ‘ rmer Jon 
4 sleeves and neck finish- | -_- pits. 
New York <in pl Te ny ll 7 | 1.6x 3 50c. 38c. 
- matching | stitched hém around 44g 2x4 goc. 68c. 
the — | 3x4 1.35 1,02 
|, 2 | 5 Aumall, postage pata, 4x8 3-50 2.63 
5 9 Extract ‘from catalogue containing ses 909 +7 
° ene ¢ for ny | 7X10 _ 5-82 
| and more than re . . 
& Bias | Children’s store is the place to’ buy a ~ 6.57 
Are Showing = Velveteen them. Free for 4 cents postage. | Qgxi2 12.00 9.00 
TOXI2 13.25 9.94 
A very attractive line of WwS- Skirt Binding | BEST& CO0;, 62W ae a fo a 
2 2 est 12x15 20.00 15.00 








H/ G H -( l A § 8 | en 


23d Street es 
| ne Robs f PE? ee ell "uth Booker ‘a foo Q N T Vy Ic 
Hand Em broidered Bed } yo have Dress Skirt, mailed for 10 cents in stamps . ee i CW Or Se 4) ® 
The S-H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 9 
Sets, Table Scarfs, “S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. Don't cut your Corns, A Re q u e st 














i McCREEDY’S CORN SOLVENT. 
Centres, Doylies, Cc ow N Ss Not a salve or Layee 2 Pr oy = gong 
. ~ ; mail, ie , 
d T Cl th SM A Re By purchasing on seeped pea Bameye thom sp Circulars free. Ss Readers of Harper s Bazar 
an ca 0 S any news-stand a McCREEDY & CO., Druggists, . . 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- Balloon. N.Y. | will please mention the Bazar 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. ree. A “ 











At Red C d Price $1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE s | SELOPPING *"s barinessof allkinde | when answering advertise- 
“1 : - in New York by a lady of | £ 
ul '¥ S | weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays, Address experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular | : . 
ii | VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave., New Vork, solisthees. MISS A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. | ments contained therein. 


Tisipsniie bse ge sod 4 
Yes, ={E=£5: swlLundborg’s 





true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, Anywhere LADD & COFFIN, 
and everywhere. New York. 
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SKIRTS and 
Puffed Sleeves € 


IOS 







¥ 
+ 
by 


Arrival of Dress Goods. 


. 
bd 





Set perfectly 

when inter- A large shipment of handsome 

lined with Spring Novelty Dress Goods will 
be placed on sale this week. 

FIBRE 


An incomparable collection. 
Novelties in Cheviots, Novelties 
in Crepons; Rough Canon Crepes 
and Crumpet Crepons, in Spring | 
Shades; Sprightly Mixtures, | 
threaded with bright colors. 


8 CHAMOIS 


©) 
@ and though rump- 
led or crushed by 
careless packing 

@ or the weight of 


i 
% 
; 
% 
y 
y 
y 
% 


an Outer’ gar- Twenty cases of new Spring Cuartes E. Pervear, Agent. 
ment, will re- Cloths—Smart styles in Tailors’ 
@ sume their 


Tweeds. 
Every variety of Woollens for 
Spring now ready. 


proper shape if 
@ lightly shaken 


CRUSHED and 











The —— OUT of SHAPE ; 
tages o! : 
cua James McCreery & Co., se oma ray gre sn | 

pr Re a Broad way and 11th St., — in using a cheap and inferior inter- g 
oline or > ® ; 
elastic duck wig Leiner that doesn’t. Dr. Warner’s Puff Sleeves and Flare Skirts % 


5 


soe 


will not keep their shape unless lined with the 
best stiffening made, which is 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


It can be procured in grey, black, or white, in 
light, medium, and heavy weights. The Weft is 
all Hair ang not part Cotton, which is worthless 
for dress stiffening. Ask your dealer for 
Ours, anq@accept no other. 

Beware of shams. Sce that the Weft is all 
pure Hair. We sell none at retail. 





Coraline Corsets are fitted 
“zamped “ Fibre Chamois. a—eeanes cere to living models. | 
ALL : \ === = Wi } 
Sewcwesececescscccesosceees | {(\f) QLOVES °'© 2crs,| | | sameness | 


| THE PARISIAN KID GLOVE DYE cba 
pean ern mel | \\ is the only reliable and practical dye suita- 

















ble for general use. G 


oves don't become 
iff 3 LADY AGENTS.- 
fou icnemtcoloraous not weer ot Ber | \Af AN T F D To. sell the. best- wearing 
for oiz poise loves sent postpaid —_ and best-selling Corset on 










MANUFACTURER 


i. LEGRAND \ , 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 : 
PARIS 


S 
< 


instructions for 2c. ‘e Co., earth—T HE HYGEIRA, For all particulars write 
Box 21, No.7, Columbus, O. (AGENTS WANTED) THE WESTERN CORSET CO., Past. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW-YORK 
SOLD BV ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 





10% SUNSHINE. 
90% SUFFERING. 


) There are men and women nine tenths of whose 
) lives are ‘made up of silent suffering because (1) 
; their,ailment forms a disagreeable subject to talk 
, 
, 





>) 


THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. s 


Never Breaks Down on the Sides, 


If not in stock at your retailer’s, send 
for a Corset, free by mail, to $ 1 .00 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. 
Fitzpatrick & Somers, Sole Agents, 85 Leonard St., New York. 


“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
FPwRIESTLEY’s BLACHE DRESS Goonvps 


Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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about, and(2)because neither doctors nor medi- 
cines have brought relief or cure. 








We mail free particulars of our legally protected 
Discovery (which embodies ou ealide new 
principle), by which any one can without incon- 
venience, without pain, without rail, cure himself 
of any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, Fissures, F is- 
tula. Your case may have baffled Coctors and 








ves, sup 
washes, and instruments; it doesn’t matter. Our 










































































































which had Picked ap 
in the street. “ Deydon't 
evem to be able to solve 
de sim problems 
down in Washington.” | 
“Naw!” returned his 
companion. “If we was 
in power we'd show ‘em 
how. Gettin’ rid 0’ green- 
backs Ys de easiest thing 
in de world, ap’em 
for canvas-backs ‘d be 


my plan.” 


—_———— 

“Tolstol is a ob- 
server,” said Hicks. “In 
a recent essay he says he 
has never met a banker 
who found as much plea- 
eure in bis work as does 
a janitor in ee the 
suow off his sidewalk.” 

“There is a great deal 
in that,” replied Dawson. 
“The janitor always 
knows he's going to 
paid, and hopes some day 
to be a banker, but 



































banker half the time 
doesn't know where bis 
money is coming from, 
and hasn't any hope of 
ever becoming a janitor 
to buoy him up.” 
—————»— 



























































mic 


I wish it would clear, for I want to go out; 


DIDN'T SHE 


Ni 


KE 





she dor 


A 


imy ema 


e cries if 


AFTER 


GET A RIBBON? 
UNE OF THE 


rT sve 
WAT WITH HER THEATRE HAT AND BOWS HE SAID SHE HAD TOO MUCH RIBBON AS IT Was, WITHOUT GIVING HEK ANY 


SMALL BOY'S PLAINT 


zzard ia blowing outside 
the 


whole-of the 


in the e@treet, 
stay here house 


t the time, as still as 
mouse 
ne tease my emall brother at all, or 


sister's things, 
if | snoop in her room 
1 ber rifen 


pleased 


h eiore Ww 


March hare when I 





chen to stay becpuse 
cooks 
like it if 


by some mischance I 


’ 
eu't a boy so unhappy and 


e¢ enepe at me if I pull hia tai!, and pussy 


smy hand 
mrd the plano and play she’s the head 
cal band 


I poke at his eyes, and his 


iIrives me ont of the place, 


me 


that all thromgh the rest of the day 


't want a sight of my face 


I can- 


not stay quiet and stil! 

I'm so fall of moviness all of the time that sitting 
down makes me feel iil 

I cannot 4 
wil or 


























































































































all th 






































I cannot go 
nothing 


o 


»> du 


t 


while Will 


inything- 
won't; 
mt and I cannot stay in when there's 
o du bat to don't 


no not a thing—I can't eay I 


a aaa 
*I went off into the country the other day to spend 








Sunday with Willonghby,” anid Perkins, “ He has a 
weautifal p there.’ 

Yeu, it is a pretty place,” observed Carraway, “ bat 
there's never anything to do there.” 

* Nonsense,” returned Perkins. “ We found plenty 
of ocenpat We cleaned snow off the sidewalk all 
the morning ven after dinner I eprinted off to the 
village for a plamber to come up and plug ap a bursted 
pipe, wughby helped bis wife in getting out 


ves they had stored in the attic to keep 
rom freezing. Ob no, there's vo dearth 
it Willonghby's on a winter Sunday.” 


THE DOG SHOW 


JUDGES SAT BEHIND HER AT THE THEATRE ONE NIGHT, JUST BEFORE THE SHOW, AND 


“T see Jarley always 
takes his little boy tu the 
matinées whenever he 
ros,” 

“Yes, The youngster 
has a shrill voice, and he 
makes cunning reniarks 
about the ladies’ hats, 
which result in their tak- 
ing them off.” 

agntpenidpeedaiis 

“ How old am 1?” said 
Miss Wilkins. “ Twenty- 


one.” 
“Hoh!” cried little 
Willie. “Twenty-nine, 


you mean.” 

It's little things that 
count,” said Jaw kins, with 
a chackle. 


F 






lit 








: 


go 
#0 thoroughly engrossed in the’ 
walked aloug the street I would lose myself to 


extent as to through whole 
 geticulutions, ‘and ‘hens by Je ‘ 
amb into some one. Ashamed!» Why, you 


idea how a man feels, Yes, sir, he feels as if he would 
like to go off and hide himself. And then the peuntet 
: ! Yet it degties tf one tinued, moving 
you et it'sa a con 

uneasily in bis oa, “that in cases 
where and 


caught, the man whocatches him acts almost as 
ashamed. Yes, sir, I’ve noticed it a dozen times. C 
Not a bit of it. I've figured the thing out this 
It’s imagination. Yes, sir, that'’sit. He justletsitra 
away with him. Then there's a dramatic instinct mixed 
up with it. We are all actors, Yes, sir, actors, I 
know it. Of course it's a little bit awkward to be 
cone, eS oa It's cee ex- 
med, slapp' hand vigoronsly across 
Soles I have prretin-ne! he 2 been 


3 
g 


3 
Hl 


“I remember 

about a thing, and I have f ten ev else, 
and then I have even walked right into a car full, just 
as 1—” . 

And then the man who had been talking to himself, 
got up with a sheepish look and walked hastily into 
the smoking-cwy, while the other passengers. smiled 
to themselves for the next hour. 


<eimpattiiiippiaigaics 
Witte Stimson. “ Mamma says she feels so sorry 
for you,” 
Mus, Winwtexetoom. “ Why, Willie ?” 
Witsim, “ Because you are going to have your re- 
ception the same day us hers.” 
——E 
“Poor Wiggins is having an awful time with his 
back. ‘He seems to have strained it.” 
“Yes; he’s worn it outlying down, He's the laziest 
man I ever met.” ' 
Geena 


* Papa,” said Tommy, “‘ what is a boulevard 7” 

“A bonlevard ie a street, ny son—a muddy street. 
Tt is an expansion of the French word boue, meaning 
mad.” 

2a 


**My son, I anderstand you went behind the scenes 
at the theatre Jast night.” 

“* Yeu, father; Ewanted to see the play. The theatre 
hats before the scenes were so big I had to do it.” 














IN THE STREET CAR. 


“WovULp YOU KINDLY Let me pase?” 


AN OBJECTION 


“I wish,” said Scaddieberry at the opera the other 
night, ‘that those ushers did not wear those buff ani- 
forms. I{ they wore merely ordiyary evening dress, as 
waiters do in .svestaurants, I'd have applied for a po- 
sition, and saved.a pile of money. I must have opera.” 

“ What's the objection to the aniform 7” 

“ The objection? I'd look well callipg on my friends 
in the boxes in baff clothes, wouldn’t I 7” 

_ 


“Ten mille make one cent—” began the boy. 


“ That's about the truth these times,” said the school 
trustee, who owned a couple of cotton-milis, 




































































































































































“Have vou HAD MUCH EXPERIENOE As Coon!” 


“Ol anv, ma'am, 


Ol MAD SEVENTEEN PLAORS LAGHT YEAR, Ma'am.” 











“ THANKS RVER SO wou.” 


ONE THING OMITTED. 


“ At last.” 

It wax the twilight hour in the Gillback mansion, 
and the lord and master had just buetled im, and after 
mechanically kissing his wife, was divesting himself 
of his overcoat. 

** Yes,” he continued rapidly, throwing himeelf into 
a chair, while a smile of the utmost entiefaction lighted 
up his cherubic countenance, “1 called at the address 
you gave me, and thanks to my recent stadies and to the 
experiments I have made, which have shown me with 
what fine precision the character of an. individual can 
be ascertained almost at a glance, I think I may say 
with confidence that I have discovered just the servant 
that will suit our purpose. Imagine my surprise and 
delight when I learned upon inquiry.that she was born 
on the 10th of December, this being ander Sagittari- 
us, one of the most favorable-signs of the zodiac. 
Persons born under this sign are good housekeepers, 
fond of appearances, which in servants indicate neat- 
hess, true to their friends, with sunny dispositions, 
and—” 

* But, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Gillback, “can—" 

“And as I was about to remark when you broke in,” 
went on her husband, ** fajthful and steady in their 
habits, and without deceit. A Sagittarius girl is in- 
deed a prize. Suppose she had been born under 
Cancer? I wouldn't have considered her for a mo- 
ment. Likely to contract a marriage at the worst pos- 
sible time—just as we were going to give a dinner, for 
instance. I then took her hand in mine, there being 
a little delay, however, owing to a slight . 
standing on part as to what I wanted todo with 
it, and could not help uttering an involuntary ery of 


joy. 

** Won't you please—” 

“The phalanges of the thnmb,” continned Gillback, 
with a look of intense annoyance, “de I was saying 
when | was ge were admirably’ balanced, 
there being more will than logic, which is the way 
they should be in a servant. We 
reason. Sheis willing. See? Then, 
to note briefly the priveipal char- 
acteristics, her hand was square, 
ne executive force, and al- 
thoug’ was sorry to see 
between the fingers, tiris tees 0 
sign of extravagance, I have no 
doabt that the natare of her work 
has made ber knackles larger, thus 
accounting for an apparent failing. 
‘The line of Mars was scarcely visi- 
bie, showing littl pagnacity; the 
mount of ambition was well de- 
par ay and there was a cross on 
Jupiter, always a good sign. The 
line of life was strong and highly 
colored, revealing a strong consti- 
tation, and I was glad te note that 
the heart line, though well defined, 
was somewhat fainter than the 
Others, clearly indicating that she 
will net care for much attention 


iz, 


<> 


to come again. There was no trace 
of marriage that I could see, and 
the line of intuition was remarkably 
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strong. Such a girl will know at once the people you 
areat home t& But thisis notall. I then— 

* Let me ask you" 

“My dear,” expostulated Gillback, “allow me to 
finish. Asl was saying when I was so rudely stopped 
I then examined her for any phrenological failin: i 
found her observation keen, tructiveness emgfl, and 
order largely developed. Veneration moderate, but 
enough to make me believe that she will anege be re- 
spectful. Her o lip, broad and remarka mbm 
from the base of the nostrils to the edge, did not indi- 
cate any great sensitiveness. In fact, it took but a 
brief examination to see that she would fulfil our re- 
quirements iv every respect. ttarius; hand lines 
correct ; phrevologically above criticiem. What more 
do you want?” 

“Bat did you ask her,” gasped Mrs. Gillback, “if 
she could cook 7” 

“ By Jove!" exclaimed Gillback, sitting straight up in 
his chair and slapping his knee with bie hand, while a 
look of deep remorse came over his flushed face, ‘I 
never thought of that.” ‘Tom Masson. 


—_—_—~———— 


e Motus is a great provider,” said Mr. Preach, sol- 
emnly. 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Miss Jocose. “ Look at all 
the capes she hax scattered along the cold latitudes of 
the north coast!” 

The crocus flaming in March 
With the rosiest flame, no doubt, 
Doth mean to the man of sense, 
Oh, don’t let the furnace out! 
——————_—— 

“Is this a fac-simile of the medal?” asked Tomp- 
kins, as he sat in Sympel’s curi “ 

“No. Thatis the back-simile. The fac-elmile is on 
the other side,” sald Mr. Sympel, looking at Tompkins 
in surprise that he should be so unintelligent, 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 
BEULAH LAND. 


E’RE getting on in years, Jane, we | & : ; ; : 
two who started out Pe Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t ae 
So bravely on life’s journey, when the | @ 


world was blithe and gay; hg 

I can hardly tell, my darling, how the thing | @ 

has come about, hy 

But I find myself beginning to live in | @ 

yesterday. | & 

There’s a bald spot on my head, Jane, and | & 
the frost is sifting down 

White as drifting snow of winter on the | 4 


fringe above my brow, 


And your bonny locks are silver, that were | 4 pre: PURE 
once a golden brown, ; 
Yet you never were so queenly, Jane, so | 

beautiful as now 4 
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But, “ Hurry up, old lady!’ the car-con- 


cigeap Mevcby, "olanee old, gentleman!”— ln the Kitchen | Victorien Sardou 


and young folks offer seats, 9 eal . , 
‘ now 2 conomy : Complexion Powder 
K ledge SE J the Celebrated Author 





And we discover in ourselves, when treated 
in this way, Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 

A cold and haughty anger, or quick re | writes of most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

* sentful heats It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 


Then, we've learned to love a — by Extract of BEEF VIN M ARIA N | ps tage year ee, = 
W = sos bee ; oo ? ae sleigh as Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
e are not always ready for the sleigh- will save you many an anxious thought, pro- | im popularity for thirty years. Try it. 
That ys oe ox oii tei wa ek vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and THE IDEAL TONIC: pail aka in a 
sce nace, cay coer te 3 Suter ae lis - effect a veritable economy in your household : & erywhere. 
, smiling bright, oe ar reutia expenses. Our little book of ‘Culinary ‘In truth, it is perfect, gives 
W — a “we i Wrinkles’’ mailed, free, for the asking. Your health, drives away the blues, 
+) v » Si id . . 
own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other : 
And we've caught the trick of looking with receipts. Address is of excellent quality and de- 
a half-respectful awe Armour & Company, Chicago. licious to the taste.’’ 
At the judges and the doctors whom we 
used to know in kilts H 
And we blush at the admission, but our BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. Mailed Free. ; 
youngest’s word is law— Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


She has but to nod her meaning, and our + Portraits 
own opinion wilts } OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Then the small grandchildren rule us; pray 


do not deny it, Jane; GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Bensfietal and 4 on Or 
We would spoil them with indulgence if 


| Avoid Foerster Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
oi hey nvee bene: o our roof Pree a O eC O A At Druggiete and Fancy Grocers. 
1en yc question 18 Of saying no, the iit- | 
tle ones to train, MARIANI & CO., 


We, once so sternly resolute, just weakly BOILING W ATI E R OR MI LK. | | Etta eet Sra 62 W. 16th St., New York. 
stand aloof 



































Yes, we're getting on in years, Jane, but I 


like it very well, 
This broad and pleasant upland to which | ac e I £~ al O 
our steps have climbed ; 


Tis a restful Beulah country where delight 
ful people dwell, Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, onntlliels | 
And the hour of our arrival bas been | and curative. It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and 
very sweetly timed | is a constant protection against contagion. 
Here we taste the fruits we planted in the | Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 
* morning's bustling haste; 


Here we sit awhile at leisure, and make “A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo" 

friends with young and old; “J , . 

“It was this way. Sue Gibbs told me 

Here ys R., S mtg Bn | ponder,. by no | — Medical § Standard, about these fashionable plaids, but I 

And behind us lies the dusty road, before | : . _ _ Rouge Event nave én Saperces Sootch 

& «camnna?bomethoggeeBrr Gingham even if it did cost so much 

5° 5 more, and went down to select it. 

Right at the store door I met Sue in the 
ADVERTISE MEN'LTS. | sweetest gown. 

cinenn ‘How swell you are, Sue!’ said I, 


a * ‘but I see you bought the imported 
gingham after all.’ 
av ] an in a *Oh, no, this is my Clitheroe,’said Sue, 


and I went right in and bought two 
Clitheroes, and they are the prettiest 
i.e iresses Ihave. This is one of them.” 
It is im rs that they ; 
portant to buy ers that they should be One of the célebrated Parkhill Fabrics, which are 
: the standard Wash Goods o, : 


ids of the country. 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 














as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


_Easter Morn 
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case, Gold Bow!,3 
For sale by all Jewelers, 
Wash doilies and other silk | ans Aun tue 


emovoideries in a strong suds 4 = Sterling Silver Inlaid 


quality. Guaranteed 2 years 


| | 
of Ivory Soap, press with a y | -”. Gee 
hot iron on the wrong side WNO FF. Ya | WD F Each article is stamped on the back 
. : ) E. STERLING INLAID + 
while they are quite 


wet. | (WINE OF HEALTH The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
Use no starch. 


* Vino de Salud is a strictly pure and very beneficial high - grade BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
THe Prooten & Gamace Co., Ow'r: 


| tonic. It gives me pleasure to state that it has been of marked benefit in c Ra oS 
. s at. OD NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
oe malnutrition and anaemia. | Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
MECHANICAL DRAWING (Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) A beautifully-illustrated booklet about this cele- | Ware and Novelties. 17 
brated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 
Mechanica, Steam 1 Beery (Stationary, - 


marine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architecture, _ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Continued from page 17 
But one evening, towards dusk, as Gerard was dressing 
f inner, he heard some One enter his lithe front sitting 
room, to whom he called out, into the heavy twilight 
All right, old chap! Wait a minute till 1 get my shirt 


Phere’s some gin on the sideboard 

Alas, Dutch gentlemen drink gin! 

Presently he went forward with his fingers at his collar 
stud. In the shadow stood « shawl-enfolded figure whom 
he thought he recognized 

Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said. “I told the landlady to 
send you up. If you don’t do the things better I must 
get some other woman. I believe you purposely wear 
holes in my under-clothing.” 


Indeed, monsieur,” came the reply, in French, ‘‘ I am 
most anxious to wash your dirty linen, but, Monsieur 
Gérard, you give your family almost too much of it.” 

By Jove!” replied Gerard. ‘‘I say, mademoiselle, 
wait a minute, till I He disappeared 

Mademoiselle Papotier smiled a supercilious smile, 

Ab, que les hommes sont plaisants!” she murmured 

Mauvais plaisants!” she added. But when Gerard re 
turned, a few moments later, she was boldly agreeable to 
him, with a smirk round her slightly mustachioed lips 

“To what am I indebted?” began the young officer 

She waved a little deprecatory hand in the neatest of 
gray gloves 

\ moment!” she said ‘Can you not spare me a mo 
ment? Iam fatigued. May I not repose myself?’ 

Gerard, ashdmed and awkward, hurriedly pushed for 
ward an ariw-chair 

Ah, but sit you down also,” she expostulated. ‘‘Only 
the disagreeable says itself standing.” Then,as he obeyed, 
she looked at him with an ogle What a handsome man 
you are!” she said. The words frightened Gerard exces 
sively, but unnecessarily; it was only part of Mademoiselle 
Papotier’s philosophy that you could put every man on 
earth into a goo? humor by broadly praising his looks 
If Red Riding -hood had said to the wolf ‘‘ What fine 
teeth you have!” instead of *‘ What big ones!” he would 
probably have abandoned his intention of eating her 


No wonder the poor thing loved you,” immediately 
added the little governess, casting down her eyes She 


was hung round with black jet indiscriminately, and she 
picked at it—now here, now there 

Gerard, as we know, was not a diplomatist. ‘ Did she 
ask you to come and tell me that?” he cried, with irritable 


irony 

‘Ah, Monsieur van Helmont,” replied the French 
woman, softly, and her swarthy face seemed to lose its 
vigor It is always like that; you men, you knock at a 
woman's heart until it opens, and then you cry out in 


ecorn at the open door!” She hesitated for a moment. 
still plucking at the jet First the beautiful Ursula,” 
she said, ‘‘ and then my own sweet Helen. Ay, monsieur, 
it is not right!" 

* Ursula?” cried Gerard, in amazement 
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Yes. Do you think no one knows? Oh, that is like you 
men again. You can always trust the woman you have 
wronged to keep your secret. You are safe. Not a 
word has the noble Helen spoken; but trust Papotier to 
see for herself.” 

‘* It is not true,” said Gerard, with real fervor. ‘I have 
never wronged a hair of Ursula’s head.” 

Mademoiselle Papotier blushed, actually blushed. ‘‘ The 
word ‘wrongs,’” she said, ‘‘is not easily defined; it has a 
masculine and a feminine gender. Ah, there you behold 
the former governess! One thing, however, I can tell 
you, Monsieur van Helmont, it is Mademoiselle Ursula and 
her wrongs that have lost you your bride. I repeat, Helen 
has told me nothing; but Mademoiselle Rovers, and she 
alone, has broken off your engagement.” Then she went 
on to tell her astounded listener about the interview on 
the garden-seat which she had watched from her stair- 
case window. 

** And after that,” she concluded, ‘‘ there was an end of 
it. My Helen would not have the parson’s daughter's 
leavings. And quite right.” She shut up her mouth 
with a snap 

But she opened it again immediately. 

“ Nevertheless,” she went on, ‘‘ 1 consider she exagger- 
ates. Especially because she cared for you, and your 
previous belle evidently did not. It is for that I am 
come. The step is absurd, perhaps, but what is that to 
me? I am come to say the marriage with this litile 
rabbit-eye is a farce. It must be prevented. Go tell my 
Helen that there is nothing between you and the fiancée 
of your brother. Women are vain; who knows what this 
Ursula has lied? You appear sincere. And I say one 
thing more, though I should not. Mark me. Helen will 
marry you if she can. She is proud, poor littie thing, as 
she has a right to be, but— Ah, these men, these men! 
Then you will bid the little comrade go away home. I 
do not love you, Monsieur Gérard. I do not say these 
things for love of you. But they are true.” 

She had spoken with suppressed vehemence; she now 
smiled a thin smile, and her lips trembled 

‘I do not know what to say or think,” replied Gerard, 
greatly agitated. ‘Towards Ursula, at least, 1 am inno- 
cent. What interest can she have had in ruining my 
chance with Helen? Mademoiselle, you—you must really 
excuse me. I am going out todinner. 1 shall be late as 
itis!” He started gladly to his feet. 

She also rose, with a great rustle of scorn. 

‘Good - night, monsieur,” she said.. ‘‘A benevolent 
fairy—remember there are old fairies—has shown you the 
hole in the hedge: will you have the sense to creep 
through, unseratched? Ah, be sure that I should rather 
have barred your path with my body, but that love can- 
not bear to see the whole life of the beauty benumbed in 
the wrong prince’sarms. Princes, forsooth!” She dropped 
him a courtesy and hurried away. 

He had not even time to sit down and think it out. His 
excuse had been as imperative as it was inane. He 
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flew off to his dinner party and laughed and flirted, won- 
dering all the time whether Ursula could possibly have 
had *‘a weakness” for him. That seemed to be the only 

»ssible explanation. Evidently it was Mademoiselle 
Papotier's. Romance, exaggeration, these were probable; 
but he could hardly believe in intentional spite or un- 
truth. 

And yet he was very much out of temper with Ursula 
for her capture of ‘‘that fool Otto.” His rage against 
his brother, softened by time and a capital new horse, 
melted still more at the thought that he had wronged 
Otto regarding Helen. Ursula, then, was at the bottom of 
the mischief—Ursula, the designing intruder; the nobody 
who, one day, would rule at the Horst. She had always 
been a subject to him of kindly indifference. He was an- 
gry with himself for the violence of his new passion against 
her. 

On returning home he found a note awaiting him. It 
contained only these two quotations, evidently from Pa- 
potier’s favorite seventeenth-century romances: 

“Said Marcellino: ‘ Damaris, my brother is faithless, I can prove it 


to you. Why, then, should your heart, blinded by useless smoke, still 
refuse to perceive the fame that is buruing in mine—, ¢., heart.'” 


** Rodelinda replied : ‘ Adelgunda, I thank you for warning me. The 
lover that deserted you shall never have an opportunity of trampling 
upon Rodelinda’s affections.’” 


**Exactly,” said Gerard, sighing heavily. te was very 
miserable. And then he went to sleep. 

Meanwhile Otto plodded on, unconscious of the sins 
laid to his charge and to Ursula’s. The story which Ade- 
line had forced upon him in the public gardens at Drum 
he had folded away on a shelf in his memory. What else 
could he do? He was not the man to influence Gerard. 
He knew it was not through him that the tale reached 
Ursula or Helen. 

His occupations called him away from Boxlo to Bois-le- 
Due, the capital of Brabaut. There he came into frequent 
contact with a cousin, of whom he had previously known 
very little—nothing personally—and regarding whom his 

arents would hardly have cared to enlighten any one. 

his was a.young Van Helmont who lived with a wid- 
owed mother, and supported himself as a post-office clerk. 
The Helmonts of the Horst did not object to his poverty, 
but to his mother. To Otto’s enthusiastic eulogies the 
Baroness listened bored. She was too polite to ask him to 
change the subject; besides, perhaps she felt that such a 
measure would have proved quite useless; for whatever 
Otto might select to say, he bored her by his way of say- 
ing it. She could only love this son, not live with him. 
She rejoiced with exceeding joy when Gerard, whose char- 
acter was incapable of vindictiveness, consented once more 
to sit opposite to Otto at table. Still, the brothers held 
aloof. 

And the wedding-day drew near, overshadowingly near. 
One person delighted in that thought. Otto. 


(ro Be contiInvED.) 
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A DEPARTURE IN FICTION, 


iT EPARTURE from tradition and stereotyped models 

is a marked characteristic of the closing years of 
the century, and following the trend of modern thought, 
fiction is not without its heresies ard schisms. Could 
fussy, priggish Mr. Samuel Richardson look down upon 
the jin de siécle successor of the novel of his invention, 
what woe would be his! How sadly, and with what bewil- 
derment, would he shake his full-bottom wig! What sin- 
gular terms would greet his ear—heredity, telepathy, mes- 
merism, hypnotism, mind over mind—ribaldry forsooth, 
something far worse than the covert ridicule which that 
graceless Henry Fielding poured upon the incomparable 
Pamela! 

But our ears have heard the crash of falling literary 
idols; our eyes have seen the passing away of familiar 
types. Gone to be no more read is the old-fashioned 
novel, stuffed as full of incidents as the traditionary pud- 
ding with plums—gone with all its improbability, its ener- 
gy, its passion. Vanished to the limbo of disused liter- 
ary models are Pamela and Amelia, Tom Jones and Sir 
Charles Grandison and their long train of successors of 
every degree. Villain in broadcloth and hero in fustian 
jostle innocence in white muslin and vice in satin on their 
way to the Hades of forgotten letters. 

The novel reflects the direction of current thought, and 
the ideas of to-day are largely turned to consideration of 
the intricate problems of mind and soul. Therefore it is 
not at all strange that we find physical and psychological 
themes introduced into fiction. This departure naturall 
provokes protests and charges from the readers of old- 
school novels—the former a wail of regret, and the latter 
a statement that literary art is threatened, that the novel 
will become a thinly disguised treatise, an airing of a fad, 
and that both incident and delineation of character will 
be irrevocably sacrificed to the scientific development of 
the dominant idea. But the disciples of the new school 
maintain that literary art is heightened by a departure 
from a commonplace motif, since here are no accessories, 
no mighty orchestra, as it were, to drown a false note— 
the singer’s voice must be true and the intonation fault- 
less. Nor, except at the hands of mediocrity, need we fear 
a hybrid production, either novel or tract. As to the 
final charge of improbability, that may be brought with 
much more reason against the stories we have wept over 
and laughed over and believed in for years, which are in 
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themselves no more true to nature and art than the revolv- 
ing tower.in the Shaughraun. 

Pre-eminent among the novels of the new type, and one 
worth considering as such, is Du Maurier’s 7ri/by. Much 
has already been written in praise of the story, and very 
little in dispraise. To be sure, some critics have clattered 
their weapons in attack upon the ethics of the novel, but 
the bold use of hypnotism in the development of the plot 
seems to have escaped -general notice. A recent critic, 
however, has spoken of the share hypnotism plays in the 
story as a literary expedient, pure and simple, ‘‘a mere 
fantasy, though a weird and powerful one.” Taking this 
as a charge, let us see what testimony there is for the de- 
fence. 

Whether or not a physical problem falls within the scope 
of fiction is not the point at issue, but only if the same has 
a basis of truth, and if the author in his employment of 
the subject has kept well within the limits of what has 
been already proved. No one objects to the mesmeric 
passes by which Svengali cures Trilby of neuralgic head- 
ache; that is no tax upon the credulity of the most doubt- 
ing Thomas. But the sticking-point comes in the devel- 
opment in the tone-deaf Trilby of a voice of marvellous 
range and power, in the creation in her of intellectual 
musical sullentendine: and, more than all, in the absolute 
forgetfulness of her artistic career when once the domi- 
nating influence is withdrawn. Here it is that ordinary 
criticism will take exception, and will declare, ‘‘ Du Mau- 
rier has given boundless play to his fancy without any 
basis of fact.” 

Now in Principles of Mental Physiology, which has never 
been ranked under the head of fiction, Carpenter gives a 
well-authenticated instance of the development while in 
the hypnotic state of a wonderful voice in an untrained 
factory girl. In her normal condition the girl had merely 
the incomplete musical knowledge and the defective edu- 
cation of a child of the people, but under hypnotic influ- 
ence she imitated Jenny Lind’s magnificent vocalization, 
so that the two voices were indistinguishable even when 
the great singer improvised a difficult chromatic exer- 
cise. Whence the power in this case? Has Du Maurier 
violated probability in giving to his Trilby, with her 
perfect vocal organization, the one thing lacking—tone 
hearing? . 

Then the author endows with the musical temperament, 
the intellectual appreciation of harmony, the model for 
“the altogether,” who found keen enjoyment in Svenga- 
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li's cacophonous rendition of ‘‘ Messieurs les étudiants,” 
and converts her into the embodiment of ‘‘il bel canto” 
—a still greater impossibility, says the doubter, a simply 
grotesque improbability. Not many weeks ago the fon. 
eign press was filled with accounts of the remarkable 
achievement of a young Hungarian, Ella von Salamon, 
while under hypnotic influence. Though possessed of no 
medical knowledge, this girl was able in the hypnotic state 
to make a most careful diagnosis of a certain disease, em- 
ploying exact technical terms and using correct Latin ter- 
minology, in fact, rivalling the most experienced specialist. 
Clearly the knowledge in this case did not come from 
within any more than Trilby’s appreciation of Chopin's 
Impromptu in A-flat. 

But, it is urged again, how was it possible for Trilby to 
be oblivious of portions of her life during those five years, 
and how could she forget her whole triumphant musical 
career? Gecko spoke truly when he said, ‘‘ There were two 
Trilbys,” and no less an authority than Professor James 
adds weight to the assertion. Says this writer, in effect, 
a subject may be made obedient to suggestions given 
under a hypnotic trance timed to occur at a subse- 
quent polio’. When the time arrives the subject, who 
until then seems in a perfectly normal state, obeys the 
suggested idea without any thought other than that it is 
an impulse of his own volition. This state may be pro- 
duced by a concentration of attention aud a glance, how- 
ever brief, into the operator’s eyes. The moment the hal- 
lucination is past, the subject forgets it, denies all know- 
ledge of it, and is another being, returning to his normal 
occupation and ways. If any recollection of occurrences 
in such hypnotic state is preserved, it is only as the pas- 
sage in an ordivary dream. Was not this Trilby’s ex- 
perience? 

So if the novelist has not evolved an ingenious theory 
out of thin air, but rests it upon scientific basis, we may 
not fear to follow him a step or two in the path of pure 
speculation, and find in the prolongation of the mysterious 
influence ay explanation of Trilby’s sudden death from 
apparently the same malady as that which carried off her 
master, Nature has yielded up all her treasures; all her 
deepest secrets have been brought to the light of day; 
the wide earth almost from pole to pole lies open to the 
ken of man. The only partly discovered country is the 
realm of mind and soul; thither Du Maurier has gone, in 
the spirit of explorers of old, in search of the new and the 
true, ADALINE W. SreRr.ine. 
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HOW MACARONI. 


‘HIS nourishing dish, which forms the 
daily food of the poor in southern Eu 


TO COOK 


‘| 


rope, is not appreciated as generally in some 
parts of our own country as it should be, 
ind this is doubtless due to ignorance as to 
the proper manner of preparing it. Two 
imple rul if served, insure absolute 
uccess 

Have plenty of salted water in a deep 
s epan (two quarts or more for half a 
pound), and do not add the macaroni until 
the water comes to a sharp boil. This is 


most important, for if the water is simply 


H 


ARPER’S BAZAR 


















hot and not bubbling, and ‘if it is scant in 
quantity, the macaroni will surely be pasty, 
und not only non-appetizing, but indiges 
tible Let it cook rapidly until done, which 
will be in not less than three-quarters of an 
hour 
This secret of a good dish of macaroni is 
one that the cook books fail to touch upon, 
und if any time at all is given, twenty or 
twenty-f minutes is the utmost allowed 
Test it by taking a piece between the fingers, 
and if it mashes easily it is cooked enough 
By being boiled too long the nutritive qual 
ities are lost in the water 
Drain thoroughly, and it is then ready to 
serve in a variety of ways, the simplest of 
which is with a cream sauce Do not pour 
the sauce over until it is ready to go to the 
table. and pass grated cheese with it After 
being mixed with the cream sauce it may be 
turned into an escalop dish, sprinkled with 
half a cup of grated cheese and the same 
quantity of bread crumbs, and browned 
> be nty minutes ina hot oven. This is mac A Helping Hand. 
ironl au gratin *o4° ; 
rhe kind known as spaghetti (the small Quaker Oats has helped millions across perilous 
pipe). ts senecenns Sa Deel tee en ae places in life. It will help you. Delicious, too ! 
pieces, and generally with a tomato 
ro make this puta generous spoon kages. . 
butter in a saucepan, and fry in ita = ———=— : =z a 
é f onion and a sprig of ewer # ————=—— = 2a 
( i few minutes, ind adda table-spoonfu | 5645444544444 444444444444 4 eyes  y Se 
ffl when the flour is a pale brown add ‘hy epee ek let ts eg Beissel ) Hare eedles 
wlually — p ~ of a oo ; poe At os go - pe sioner “The finest on the globe.” 
i8 previously Deen COOKE © oO oO you often order those delicate dishes with de- ee 
) e give a pleasant flavor, but of course licions sauces, which you do not have at home. Seebietes 3D Si. WE oat Dine presi: ot ext the 
ese aud the onion must be removed before But did it ever occur to you that with will be tolerated. To convince, samples free. Send 
rving LIEBIG COMPANY’S we pete =p 
Mix the sauce thoroughly with the drained you. Extra samples puss, for this 


spaghetti and serve in a covered dish. This 


makes a very nice course at luncheon or 
linner, and grated cheese should alw ays be 
passed with if 

Macaroni left from the day before may be 
warmed over and vot suffer, but, rather, be 


improved by the process, if only it has been 
cooked properly in the first place; and espe 


cially is this true of spaghetti with tomato 
sauce In the rewarming, set it, covered, 
where it will become thoroughly heated, but 
do not let it boil 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MAKES THE TEETH 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 


it also hardens and heals the 


gums, and is most 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 25c. 


Vial Free 
Tse: 


Sample 


T&CO WELL, MASS. 


STRENGTH, 
STYLE, AND 
BEAUTY 


COMBINED IN 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES. 





DARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Light, strong, and exquisitely finished, with 
h special regard for the features which lady 
riders particularly understand and appreciate. 


Highest grade of workmanship by skilled 
mechanics has, since 1816, made the name 
Remington a synonym for enterprise and relia- 


bility. All that science, experience, and money 
can produce are combined to make the 1896 
Remington a marvel of cycle construction 

$100, $90, $75, $50 
Send for handsomely illustrated cat 
alogue, giving full particulars— Free 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313°315 Broadway, New York. 
FACTORIES : Ilion, N.Y, 


Price 
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as a stock or basis, you could have th 
dishes made in your own kitchen ? 


tells you how 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


Miss Maria Parloa 


100 of her recipes sent post- 
paid by Dauchy & Co., % 
Park Place, New York 


iit bhp ih bbb bb hp hi bphi bbb 


HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO. 
2? Greene Street, New York Sele Agents for the United States. 
Ladies can earn easily several dollars per week intro- 
é:cing these needles to families. Write for particulars. 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


insures beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath and healthy mouth 
and gums. Absolutely no i to 
ename!. No canny taste. Atall drug- 
| gists or by mail, Scts. Refuse 


stitu it, 
| &CO., - CHICAGO. 
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DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but priucipally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contaius only the 
purest and most salutary of these 





Wriiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Manton Hvutcninsoy, M.D., 
Pb ysicians in-Chief. 
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Fourteenth St. and Sheridan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 
For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), dre largely 

in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 


<oe\ mh 
Avenue, 
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The onl 
Exhibition 1889. 
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awarded at the Paris 


9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those beering the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 






OUTINE 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. FAW, Inventor 
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PARQUET FLOORS 


THIOK On THIN OF pimaet we 
Oan be laid ove 


over old or new floors. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO 
Manufacturers, RPWOOD | ig 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The best lamp in the world 
is bad enough, if you put a 
wrong chimney on it. You 
want the “Index to Chim- 
neys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 





has no free al- 
Nei- 


ther reddens 


kali in it. 


nor roughens 


the skin. 


Varieties of the 
best and most 





this complete 2 
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PLANTS. 
we offer these cheap 





The COOD & REESE CO., 
Champion City 


Box 5B SPRINGFIELD, ONTO. 





MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 
Finest qual- 


rascal Crgwn-Linen 


IE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. 


writing-tablet and 
only roc. Try it. 
All Stationers, 


